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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
His ideas are not necessarily those of THE ArT 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


The Editor’s “Ten” 


HEN I attended the formal opening of the Virginia Bi- 
\\\ ae the evening of March 3, it was with mingled 
eelings of anticipation and responsibility. Director Thomas 
€. Colt, Jr., had given me the honor of picking the jury— 
‘Henry Mattson, Francis Chapin, Lamar Dodd, Jerry Farns- 
worth and Fletcher Martin. I knew they were good jurors, 
| progressive in taste and capable of picking a sound exhibition 
representative of the major trends in American painting, but 
‘I wanted my judgment confirmed by the exhibits. It was. 


Most of the visitors I talked with opening night approved 
the body of the exhibition, but many of them were puzzled 
by the jury’s 10 “recommended” selections (listed on page 5). 
In several instances I was asked. to name my favorites, and, 
at the risk of sticking my neck further out, I did. Here 
they are: 
| Jacob’s Ladder by Dan Lutz, Two Fried Spots by Marion 
Junkin, Blues Singer by James Chapin, The Masquerader by 
Albert Serwazi, Torso With Green Earrings by Bernard Kar- 
fiol, The Storm by Karl Zerbe, Sea Concert by Ernest Tru- 
bach, Back Stage, Brownsville by Doris Rosenthal, Visit at 
Midnight by Gertrude Abercrombie, and Old House and Elm 
Trees by Charles Burchfield. 


The above are my personal weaknesses in the Virginia 
Biennial, and had I been a one-man jury with powers to 
recommend they would have constituted my panel. And yet, 
remembering the scores of fine exhibits and the hard work 
Thad whittling my list down to ten, I doubt if anyone will 
or could agree with my choice. I do not claim that these are 
the best paintings; it’s just that I happen to like them best. 
| Art, after all, is one of the most personal things in the world 
—next to a man’s wife and his necktie. 


Due Process of Jury 


| = jury problem will always be with us. In many cases 
a competent jury will select an excellent show and then 
| go rabidly haywire when it comes to distributing the honors. 
‘It happened last year at the Corcoran Biennial, and to a 
‘Much less degree at the current Virginia Biennial. The reason 
for this is well expressed by Elizabeth de Vautibault, critic 
}of the Richmond News Leader. 


This writer terms the exhibition as a whole “one of the 
Most technically versatile, most completely representative 
and truly brilliant American shows of the past decade.” But 
she immediately counters with the claim that the Polos and 
Zerbe medal winners “ring a sorry note of mediocrity in an 
otherwise remarkable atmosphere.” 

The reason for this, writes Miss de Vautibault, is that “no 
‘member of the jury is compelled to agree with his confreres 
while voting for admission of the pictures he likes. If he 
D lows loud enough, he will usually receive courteous atten- 
‘tion from the block of dissenters who, nine times out of ten, 
will permit him to have his way with his pet abstractions 
r cosmic oils on gesso, providing their own favorite pieces 
of fiery impasto or hyperbolic volumes are given equal con- 
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sideration. This is an excellent procedure which honors the 
sincerity of every man’s taste.” 


But when those same jurors get around to allotting the 
prizes something happens. “Here, an unanimous vote is re- 
quired and there are only two ways of meeting this necessity. 
The first is to look for a picture which incorporates every 
one of the jurors’ varied preferences. If found, this picture 
will have the delicate aroma of cherry pie garnished with 
oysters, basted with hot chocolate, dunked in onion soup 
and sprinkled with garlic.” 


The second way is “the sorrowful process of compromise.” 
For the good of the cause, “the garlic man gives up his 
garlic, the chocolate man gives up his chocolate, the oyster 
man his oysters, the pie man, his pie, until pretty soon there 
is nothing left but a lot of empty crockery and maybe a little 
hush-puppy to appease the still expectant yard hound.” 

That, gentlemen, pretty well describes how prizes are usu- 
ally awarded. Perhaps the best solution is to do as the Kan- 
sas City Art Institute has just done with its Mid-West An- 
nual—carefully select one competent juror and give him a 


free hand. 


Echoes of the Pushman Case 


- PusHMAN Cast is showing all indications of becoming 
a cause célébre in the art world. At least a dozen letters 
have come across the editor’s desk during the past few weeks 
protesting the decision of the courts against Hovsep Pushman 
in his case against a color reproduction firm. 

Briefly stated Pushman sold one of his exquisite still lifes 
to a midwestern university for a goodly pile of coin. The 
university then granted the publishing house permission to 
reproduce the painting in color. Thousands of the reproduc- 
tions were sold, but the artist received no royalty, and he 
very justly appealed to the law. After months of delay, the 
decision was handed down: because the artist did not specify 
otherwise in his bill of sale, he had surrendered all rights 
to the picture when he sold it. 

Numerous artists and art organizations have protested this 
blind decision since the case was closed. Latest is the fol- 
lowing letter-to-the-editor from Jack Leslie of Huntington, 
Long Island: 

“This matter of illegal reproduction and your viewpoint 
of trying to close this horrible matter is a perfect counter- 
part to the play All That Money Can Buy. There, also, Mr. 
Scratch made a contract with a poor fellow. However, the 
Devil paid him a good price. According to Mr. Scratch, the 
contract was drawn in all fairness, but it was not so in the 
eyes of honest, sound thinking Daniel Webster. He was the 
one who gave the correct definition of right and wrong. Due 
to his explicit definition, even the jury, which the Devil 
gathered together, dropped their tricky spirit of thought and 
justified the ‘truth,’ resuming real righteousness and so the 
Devil accepted the democratic standpoint. Now, a judge has 
a different opinion. He looked at this happening through 
‘brown eyeglasses’ and justified a dirty trick! What a great 
judge!” 

It is not my desire to dismiss the Pushman case; it is only 
that the courts have spoken and under the democratic system 
their decision is final. A contract is a contract, says the law, 
and in this case wrong was legally right. The time for the 
artists to have protected was before, not after, the verdict. 
Good can come from bad, if only the artists will learn to 
protect their reproduction rights when they sign the bill of 
sale. It remains for the artists to follow the lead of the literary 
and music fields, where such matters are given business-like 
attention. Until the artists learn to insist on a fair, uniform 
sales contract, there is not much the courts can do except 
interpret the letter of the law. 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


sei peincamnasicn 
Approves Constructive Policy 


Sir: We want to thank you for having 
brought to the attention of your readers 
our statement of policy on the present 
world conflict. We particularly appreciated 
the liberal sentiments you expressed in 
your editorial, “Statement of Faith,” which 
appeared in the January lst issue of ART 
DIcEsT. We are happy to find in your edi- 
torials that you consistently encourage the 
widest creative activity despite the na- 
tional emergency, and that you support 
the artists in their wholehearted wish to 
contribute to the war effort. Congratula- 
tions on a very constructive editorial pol- 
icy 

—Jack MarKkow, Cor. Sec’y, 
An American Group. 


Dept. of Better Adjectives 


Sir: It was a pleasure to note in the 
March ist issue Carlyle Burrows’ disap- 
proval of that abused term “papers” as 
applied to water colors. Also, that the 
term is on your “don’t” list. As well de- 
scribe all kinds of prints as papers, or oil 
paintings on canvas as “cloths.”! 

There are other terms and expressions, 
though, that deserve to be placed on the 
retired list or at least used more spar- 
ingly, such as “exciting.” Since when has 
exciting constituted a “yardstick” for the 
measurement of quality in a work of art? 
Are not the works of many old masters 
restfully serene in their harmonious ex- 
pressiveness? Such things as automobile 
smash-ups and air-raids may well be 
termed exciting, but when a critic con- 
siders a work of art interesting, stimu- 
lating, vigorous or sparkling in treat- 
ment why not say so in plain English 
rather than loosely use the word ezcit- 
ing to cover a variety of meanings? 

Then, too, poor overworked “moody” 
should go to a word sanatorium for a 
good long rest. For several years past, 
reviews have been sprinkled with moodys. 
Pictures of moonlights, sunsets, broken 
down outhouses, a bum “half seas over” 
have all been referred to as “moody” 
until the term has become a mere cliché. 
Surely the English language provides such 
a wide vocabulary from which to choose 
that it is not necessary to work a few 
words thin or to misapply them, as when 
an individual or solo exhibition by a wo- 
man artist is called a “one-man” show! 


—WILLIAM STEEPLE Davis, Orient, N. Y. 


We Stand Corrected 


Sm: I question the accuracy of that 
part of the caption under the reproduc- 
tion of Albright’s painting contained in 
the last sentence (Feb. 15 DIGEST, page 
19). I do not believe that That Which I 
Should Have Done, I Did Not Do made 
its debut in the 1941 Corcoran Biennial. 
It was shown in the 1938 Carnegie Inter- 
national in Pittsburgh. I remember the 
picture very well, also the frame. 


—EArL CRAWFORD, Secretary, 
Associated Artists of Pittsburgh. 


Eminently Satisfactory 


Sm: I have been following the DIGEST 
with much interest for several years past, 
and have been alternately amused and 
amazed at the expressions of opinion re- 
garding your. new cover. I think you did 
a swell job, both as to cover and design 
and as to improved type. I continue to find 
the DIcEsT eminently satisfactory, and ap- 
preciate very much the complete coverage 
you give with respect to the art world. 

—F. H. Henry, New York City. 
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Young Girl: THEODORE C. PoLos 





THE AMERICAN ARTIST, while acutely 
conscious of civilization’s desperate 
struggle for survival, has not been 
forced by the successive waves of tem- 
porary disaster to desert the aesthetics 
of his craft. Judging from the collective 
impression of the current Virginia Bien- 
nial, he has accepted the challenge of 
the present crisis by putting just a 
little bit more into his work—like the 
skilled laborers who are supplying the 
United Nations with mechanized sinews 
of war. Thus those artists not yet called 
to the army are strengthening Amer- 
ica’s position as the world’s art cus- 
todian by being the only thing nature 
endowed them to be, and, as a result, 
the Virginia survey is an inspiring and 
encouraging review of the art produc- 
tion of a nation at war. 

Youngest of the large national shows, 
the Virginia Biennial has in five years 
achieved a prestige that guarantees the 
co-operation of all the leading artists 
and stirs the ambitions of the un- 
knowns. On view until April 14, the 
1942 edition is characterized by a greater 
amount of “paint quality” and a healthy 
experimental interest in artistic prob- 
lems. There is less subject for subject’s 
sake. Half the 225 exhibits were se- 
lected by Thomas C. Colt, Jr., enter- 
prising director of the Virginia Mu- 
seum, and half by a jury composed of 
Henry Mattson (chairman), Francis 
Chapin, Lamar Dodd, Jerry Farns- 
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Brickyards Along the Hudson: JuDSON SMITH 


worth and Fletcher Martin. Their com- 
bined opinions produced a stimulating, 
progressive exhibition which contains 
very little academic complacency. 

It is the policy of the Virginia Mu- 
seum not to offer cash prizes but to 
have the jury recommend a panel of 
ten exhibits, from which purchases are 


Torso With Green Earrings: KARFIOL 





American Painting Seen Strong and Vital in Virginia Biennial 


made by the Accessions Committee 
through the John Barton Payne Fund. 
As reported in the last issue of the 
DicEsT, the following ten paintings were 
recommended this year: Young Girl by 
Theodore C. Polos, The Storm by Kart 
Zerbe, Window Shopping by Raphael 
Soyer, New Orleans Landscape by Briggs 
Dyer, Shanah by Philip Guston, Torso 
With Green Earrings by Bernard Kar- 
fiol, The Alarm Clock by Sygmund 
Menkes, The Revival by Adams W. Gar- 
rett, Brickyards Along the Hudson by 
Judson Smith and Old House and Elm 
Trees by Charles Burchfield. From this 
panel the Museum purchased the Burch- 
field, the Karfiol, the Polos and the 
Zerbe. 

The Karfiol canvas, which was re- 
produced on the cover of the Nov. 1 
DIGEST, represents this noted figure 
painter at his best—a handsomely com- 
posed, resilient picture in harmonious 
tones of blue, black and tan. The Burch- 
field, a large watercolor in lonely mood, 
also shows a famous American artist 
in peak form. The Storm, notable for 
its combination of dramatic feeling and 
lively color, adds additional status to 
the growing reputation of Zerbe. The 
Polos purchase, at first disappointing 
because of its careless drawing, has a 
haunting quality that grows on the 
spectator. 

Soyer’s Window Shopping is little dif- 
ferent from dozens of other Soyers, a 
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The Storm: Karu ZeRBE. Awarded Payne 
Medal and Purchased by Virginia Museum 


AsBovE—Old House and Elm Trees: CHARLES 
BuRCHFIELD. Purchased by the Virginia Museum 


BeELow—New Orleans Landscape: BricGs 


DYER. 


Recommended for Purchase 


. 


well realized New York scene. Philip Guston’s 
Shanah is one of the strong paintings of the entire 
show, original in conception, plastic and simplified 
in realization. The Dyer canvas catches with a 
light touch the Old World atmosphere of New 
Orleans, with the accent on richness of color. The 
Judson Smith shows how a true artist can ab- 
stractly compose a scene into a thoroughly per- 
sonal interpretation. 

It is a known fact that the average artist-juror 

will very often go into ecstasy over one square- 
inch of well painted canvas, forgetting in the 
fever of his appreciation that the balance of the 
canvas is mostly a mistake. The artist sees with 
the eye of a fellow worker, like a surgeon ad- 
miring the hemstitching of an appendectomy, and 
the public is often puzzled by his choice. This 
must have been the case with Adams W. Garrett’s 
Revival, which combines impartially the good with 
the bad. Explaining why The Alarm Clock by 
Menkes was ever selected must be left up to the 
jury. 
Two of the traditional factors in American 
painting—literary genre and humor—are widely 
represented in the Virginia Biennial. The latter, 
mostly of the broad type, is best expressed in the 
exhibits of Doris Lee (a bath with outdoor plumb- 
ing), Karl Priebe (a Negro girl awaiting the ex- 
pected), Marvin Cone (one of the Smith Brothers 
keeping a suspicious eye on his widow’s bedcham- 
ber), Louise Pershing (a beach picnic going with 
the wind) and Franklin Watkins (whose Angel 
looks like Citizen Kane going to Heaven). 

In literary genre the exhibition contains a plen- 
tiful supply of both successes and failures. Among 
the former must be placed Paul Sample’s The 
Auction, Jacob Getlar Smith’s The Spectator, Lee 
Jackson’s Bathgate Market, Daniel Celentano’s 
Idle Hours, Clyde Singer’s Fight for a Woman and 
Edward Laning’s Under the Bridge. In Blues Con- 
cert James Chapin tells his story in simple effec- 
tive language. Typical of the failures is another 
musical theme, the vacant, ineffectual People Sing- 
ing by Arnold Blanch. 

Only one of the Virginia exhibits has war as its 
subject—George Grosz’ powerful From the Roof— 
indicating the artists have not yet felt compelled 
to usurp the function of the cartoonist. Another 
encouraging sign is the restriction of the social 
protest theme to a minimum of one—Mitchell 
Siporin’s very effective Domestic Refugees. It is a 
relief, after the acres of depression canvases dur- 
ing the thirties, to get away from this now out- 
moded theme. 

Surrealism, so accurately attuned to the tempo 
of the day, is competently represented through 
Peter Blume’s Weathervane, Paul Cadmus’ A Shell, 
a Log and a Figure (smallest exhibit), and Doro- 
thea Tanning’s lady of the fantastic hair, chris- 
tened Deirdre. Increasing nudity, a normal reac- 
tion of wartime psychology, is tastefully indicated 
in the Virginia Biennial by Charles Cagle’s richly 
toned Reclining Nude, Bernard Karfiol’s purchased 
torso, Julien Binford’s soft-focus Nude and Del- 
phiniums, Louis Bouche’s The Document (less hard 
than is his want), Robert Brackman’s Figure Com- 
position, Eldzier Cortor’s Affection (reproduced in 
Dec. 15 Dicest), and Fletcher Martin’s beautiful 
torso of Monica. 

Most imaginative exhibit is Marion Junkin’s Two 
Fried Spots, a fantastic ensemble wherein a Negro 
dreams of fish, flowers and fowl all suspended in 
free Piedmont air. Another example of original 
thought is Dan Lutz’ daring Jacob’s Ladder, 4 
startling harmony in green, blue and purple. Also 
ranking high in imaginative conceptions are Darrel 
Austin’s version of green swamp ladies at Moon- 
set, Jean Liberte’s Quarry, and Gertrude Aber- 
crombie’s emotional study in blue, Visit at Mid 
night. z 

Among the exhibits that score because of their 
fresh, uninhibited color are Gladys Rockmore 
Davis’ After Christmas, Albert B. Serwazi's Mas 
querader, Helen Sawyer’s Blond Bouquet, Frederic 


[Please turn to page 21] 
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Their Reasons 


FoLLowING the*custom of the 1940 
Virginia Biennial the 1942 jury was 
asked to comment frankly on the Rec- 
ommended for Purchase exhibits, giv- 
ing the reasons for their selection. Here 
are the jurors’ comments: 


THEODORE C. POLOS: Young Girl 


Henry Mattson: “I like this picture because I 
feel that it is a fresh approach; a subconscious 
reaction on the part of the painter. The aesthe- 
tie content is unusual.” 

Fletcher Martin: “It is an outstanding canvas 
because of its authority in the handling of the 
eolor and in the quality of the paint.” 

Jerry Farnsworth: “I like it because of its un- 
obvious composition and because of the suc- 
cessful solution of combining red and blue.” 

Francis Chapin: “It is a mood without being sen- 
timental. I like the color of it.” 

Lamar Dodd: “I like it because of the personal 
interpretation of the subject. The paint quality, 
organization and adequate craftsmanship com- 
plete the whole. It is a perfect jewel.” 


KARL ZERBE: The Storm 


Dodd: “I like the mood created and the simplicity 
of organization.” 
: “It tells just enough without saying too 


of color and its personal handling.” 

Martin: “The various elements have been skill- 
fully integrated to complete a very dramatic 
statement. Extraordinary handling of the little 
used medium of encaustic.”’ 

Mattson: “I like it because it is dramatic with- 
out ‘being unnecessarily theatrical.” 


RAPHAEL SOYER: Window Shopping 


Farnsworth: “‘Nobody does this sort of thing as 
well as Raphael Soyer.”’ 

Martin: “A very able job with admirable re- 
traint.” 

Mattson: “What strikes me is the sensitive hand- 
ling of the figures in this painting.” 

Dodd: “A commonplace subject handled with 
sensitivity.” 

Chapin: “No comment.” 


BRIGGS DYER: New Orleans Landscape 


Dodd; “A fresh statement.” 

Chapin: “A vibrant, effective canvas not trite.” 

Farnsworth: “Forceful, unafraid color. It will 
make a strong, rich note on the wall.” 

Martin: “Good, forthright statement.” 


Mattson: “Satisfying interpretation of a com- 
monplace subject.” 
PHILIP GUSTON: Shanah 
Martin: “Distinguished organization and color. 
One of the show's best pictures.” 
Mattson: “No comment.” . 
Dodd: “Good organization of forms and color, 


resulting in a personal statement.” 


Farnsworth: “Nice distribution of areas.” 
Chapin: “Its merit seems to be in its linear 
pattern.” 


KARFIOL: Torso With Green Earrings 


Dodd: “A small, dignified canvas.” 

Chapin : “It has a classic restraint; excellent 
Painting.’’ 

Farnsworth: “‘To me its charm lies in its sim- 


Plicity of statemet and its display of color.” 
Martin: ‘‘Competent.” 
Mattson: “A simple and attractive figure.” 


SYGMUNT MENKES: The Alarm Clock 


Mattson: “To me this canvas has distinguished 
color.” 

Martin: “Fine handling of paint. Many vibrant 
Passages.” 


Farnsworth ; “To me it is not a too successful 
handling of the commonplace.” 


Chapin: “A very successful handling of the com- 
monplace.”’ 


i: “Successful color; feeling for textures.” 


ADAMS W. GARRETT: The Revival 


Dodd: “Nice tonality and paint quality.” 

Mattson: “Beautiful color and not too naively 
Painted.” 

Martin: “A difficult subject handled with au- 
thority.” 

Farnsworth : “A difficult problem well solved.” 

Chapin: “This picture has interesting separate 
Passages in it, and it has a nice general tone.” 


JUDSON SMITH: Brickyards Along the Hudson 


Martin: “Poetic statement about an industrial 
subject.” 
: “Nice color. Areas lacking in crispness of 
form.” 
Chapin: “Well composed.” 


Mattson: “No comment.” 

Farnsworth: “No comment.” 
CHARLES BURCHFIELD: 
Old House and Elm Trees 


Mattson: “Sort of poetic and melancholy interpre- 
meee, ot the American scene. Very wet water- 


Martin: “The usual fine restraint of Burchfield.” 
P eld. 


orth: “Great simplicity of design and re- 
straint of color.” 
Chapin 





. 


: “This picture should wear well. It has 
&@ somber elegance.” 
Dodd: “A good Burchfield.” 











Foggy Day: JOHN ATHERTON 


Atherton Looks On With Surrealist Eyes 


JOHN ATHERTON, who might be termed 
a textural fantasist, brings a new mes- 
sage in art to the Julien Levy Galleries 
in New York, where his strange can- 
vases remain on view through March. 
More industrial minded than his fellow 
surrealists, Atherton is primarily occu- 
pied with armor, tin plate and mechani- 
cal figures. The artist’s concern with 
the impact of today’s headlines is most 
graphically seen in the Invasion series, 
particularly The Heads, which brings 
home some of the terror of war with 
its jumble of steel armor masks. 

Something of the feeling of the ceme- 
tery scene in Our Town is caught in the 
eerie canvas, Foggy Day, with its um- 
brellaed visitors chatting in a grave- 


Shanah: PHILIP GuUSTON. One of 
Ten Recommended for Purchase by 
the 1942 Virginia Biennial Jury 





yard. The Yuletide spirit has taken a 
different meaning in Christmas Eve, 
another Invasion scene showing a bat- 
tered car and a pathetic string of Christ- 
mas lights. Girl’s Head is also decorated 
with Christmas balls, the artist’s studio 
reflected in each gaudy globe. An essay 
in textures is Fisherman’s Paradise, 
while another interesting exhibit is the 
penetrative Self-Portrait. Atherton’s is 
a punch-line exhibition, incorporating 
skilled technique with the fertile imag- 
ination that lifts surrealism out of the 
doldrums of studio interpretation. 


Who Did What to Whom? 


When the Boston Museum bought Pi- 
ero della Francesca’s Portrait of a Lady, 
a goodly sum ($75,000) changed hands— 
but not entirely the right hands certain 
parties believe. For, according to the 
New York Times, “an application for 
a warrant of attachment in a suit for 
$15,000 commissions on the sale of the 
painting . . . was filed in Supreme Court 
yesterday [March 5] by C. Howard 
Wells, art dealer of 65 E. 57th St. Mr. 
Wells sued as the assignee of a claim 
by Dr. Nicholas A. Karger.” 

Continued the Times report: “The 
suit named as defendant Mrs. Beatrice 
Vignano, an Italian citizen now in Italy, 
described as the previous owner of the 
painting. The papers set forth that in 
1940 she entered into an agreement 
with Dr. Karger by which, at his own 
expense, he was to obtain experts to 
authenticate the painting and was to re- 
ceive 20 per cent of the sale price. In- 
stead, the papers said, Mrs. Vignano ‘sur- 
reptitiously’ arranged the sale through 
another dealer, and it was sold to the 
Boston Museum for $75,000 through the 
Mortimer Brandt Gallery.” 


Women’s Jury to Meet 


The National Association of Women 
Artists announces that on March 25 its 
membership jury will meet in the As- 
sociation’s Argent Galleries, New York, 
to pass on prospective members. All 
women artists are eligible for mem- 
bership; just submit three examples. 
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Roses and Fish: CoPELAND BuRG 


Kneeling Women: ABBOTT PATTISON 


Newcomers Capture Bulk of Honors at Chicago’s 46th Local 


THE Cuicaco Art INSTITUTE is, for the 
46th time, acting as host to local paint- 
ers and sculptors. Its current Chicago 
and Vicinity annual, comprising 174 
paintings and 26 pieces of sculpture, re- 
mains on view through April 26. High- 
lighting the affair are the ten prize- 
winners, six of them newcomers to Chi- 
cago award-taking ranks, who divided 
$2,000 in prize money. 

Top prize, the Logan medal and $500 
went again to a sculptor, Abbott L. Pat- 
tison, for his firmly handled Kneeling 
Women. It is now part of the Institute’s 
permanent collection. Pattison, who 
here takes his first Institute prize, is at 
present in a Navy training school. 


Another first-time prizewinner, 
though nationally known more than a 
decade ago, is Salcia Bahnc, whose rich- 
ly colored, sculpturally formed Compo- 
sition, a study of nudes in a landscape, 
took the $300 Armstrong prize. The $300 
Bartels prize went to Oscar van Young’s 
finely colored, richly textured Los An- 
geles Monday, a city scene with figures, 
and the $300 Brower prize, given only 
to artists who have reached the age of 
40, went to ex-newspaper man Copeland 
C. Burg for his lush, disciplined Roses 
and Fish. 

Eugene Montgomery took the $100 
Municipal League prize for portraiture 
with his Sharon Jane, a sturdy perform- 


Lert To Right—Jurors Alfeo Faggi, Peppino Mangravite, Ernest Fiene 


ance; Laura van Pappelendam took the 
$100 prize for landscape with At the 
End of the Porch, a nervously alive 
composition. Raymond Breinin’s styl- 
ized, dramatic Harlequin Horsemen cap- 
tured the Eisendrath $100 award, while 
Felix Ruvolo’s deftly handled Girl with 
Dog won the $100 Clusmann prize, and 
Hedvig Kuhne’s Gloria, an example of 
simplified naturalism in sculpture, took 
the $100 Chicago Art Directors Club’s 
award. The $100 Renaissance prize went 
to Maurice Ritman, popular Institute 
instructor, for Still Life. 

The Municipal League prize was se- 
lected by Harry Engle, Jeffrey Grant 
and Mrs. Frances Barothy, all others 
were named by the show’s jury: Ernest 
Fiene, Peppino Mangravite and Alfeo 
Faggi. 

In commenting on the exhibition, Jur- 
or Fiene stated that he was “much im- 
pressed with the large amount of vigor- 
ous painting submitted.” It proves, he 
added, “that the fine work the Art In- 
stitute School has been doing these 
many years is of real significance to the 
community.” 


Sculptor-juror Faggi’s appraisal: ‘T 
find that the sculpture is far superior 
to the paintings. Chicago sculptors have 
gained in richness of plasticity and 
freedom of design which I have never 
observed before. Especially is this true 
of Abbott Pattison’s Kneeling Women.” 

Peppino Mangravite, who has followed 
the local Chicago shows carefully, was 
impressed by the evidence in this a 
nual of plastic growth. “Plasticity 2 
fact is,” he stated, “the strongest chal- 
acteristic I find in the work of most 
these artists. . . . One senses in theif 
work the vim and vigor of creative Te 
search, except that now it seems to bt 
controlled more by philosophical tole 
ance. Definitely, Chicago has a vigorous 
group of painters which we in the Bae 
are watching with genuine interest 
(Confirming this, there are 17 Virginia 
Biennial exhibits by Chicagoans.) 


The Art Digest 
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Washburn Goes to 
Rhode Island 


GorDON WASHBURN, for 10 years direc- 
tor of the Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, 
N. Y., has resigned from that institution 
to become director of the museum of 
the Rhode Island School of Design in 
Providence. (Washburn’s new post had 
remained vacant since last June when 
Dr. Alexander Dorner’s contract ex- 
pired.) 

In announcing Washburn’s resigna- 
tion, Seymour H. Knox, president of the 
Albright Gallery’s board, said that “al- 
though it is with infinite regret that we 
will see him leave Buffalo, we cannot 
stand in the way of the opportunities 
which await Mr. Washburn in Provi- 
dence.” 

“One of the factors which make us 
most regret losing Mr. Washburn,’’ 
Knox continued, “is that, in addition to 
building up the permanent collection of 
the Gallery so that today it is a chief 
source of pride to the city, Mr. Wash- 
burn has during his time here aligned 
the Gallery with the most progressive 
art museums in the country. Under his 
leadership it has become more than a 
store-house for the art of the past; it 
has tended more and more to take an 
active part in the life of the people of 
Buffalo.” 


Washburn came to the Albright Gal- 
lery in October, 1931, as one of the 
youngest gallery directors in the coun- 
try. A resident of Worcester for many 
years, he graduated from Williams Col- 
lege in 1928 and later studied art at 
Harvard under Paul J. Sachs of the 
Fogg Museum. 


Washburn initiated a program of pur- 
chases and exhibitions that not only 
stimulated local interest in the Buffalo 
museum, but also brought nation-wide 
publicity. One of the landmarks of 
Washburn’s career as Albright director 
was the establishment of the Room of 
Contemporary Art, endowed by Seymour 
H. Knox, his family and other donors. 
The Room now contains 45 paintings, 
three sculptures besides drawings and 
prints by outstanding European and 
American contemporaries. An excep- 
tional feature of the collection is its 
flexibility, which permits exchanges and 
sales, as well as additions. 


_ Washburn assembled notable exhibi- 
tions at Albright, among them “Master 
Drawings,” in 1935, “Master Bronzes,” 
in 1937, and an art-in-industry show 
that welded a link between the gallery 
and Buffalo’s commercial circles. Wash- 
burn was also active in stimulating at- 
tendance through dramatic installation 
of exhibitions and extensive expansion 
: the institution’s educational facili- 
es. 

Washburn’s sound record augers well 
for the future of the Rhode Island 
School of Design Museum. His solid 
Scholarship, coupled with a flair for dra- 
matic showmanship, will help make that 
institution’s community réle a more ac- 
tive one. And Washburn’s awareness of 
the proper and mutually beneficial re- 
lations between art and industry is sing- 
ularly valuable in Providence, where the 
Rhode Island School of Design’s main ob- 


jective is preparing artists for careers 
in industry. 


March 15, 1942 







































































In second row, left to right: André Breton, Piet Mondrian, André Masson, Amédée 

Ozenfant, Jacques Lipchitz, Pavel Tchelitchew, Kurt Seligmann and Eugéne 

Berman. In the front row: Matta, Ossip Zadkine, Ives Tanguy, Max Ernst, Marc 
Chagall and Fernand Léger. (Photo by George Platt Lynes) 


Artists in Exile Hold Stimulating Show 


LONG BEFORE bombs began shaking 
Europe’s aged foundation, that conti- 
nent exerted a powerful influence on 
American culture and thought. Ameri- 
cans went to Europe to study, they 
soaked themselves in the currently pop- 
ular idioms of expression and returned 
to their native soil. With them came a 
European coloration that seeped into 
American art, staining it deeply. 

The bombs accelerated this influx of 
European culture by blasting a steady 
stream of artists loose from their Con- 
tinental moorings and sending them per- 
sonally to this country. Most of them 
follow large numbers of their canvases 
and sculptures, and large numbers of 
their students. So their coming does not 
introduce an entirely new element into 
the American cultural body, but rather 
intensifies an element already existing. 


This intensification has led to much 
speculation as to what its effect will be. 
The Addison Gallery last autumn raised 
the question with its meaningful ex- 
hibition, “European Artists Teaching in 
America” (THE ArT DicEstT, Oct. 1). Cur- 
rently the Pierre Matisse Gallery in 
New York is surveying the influx with 
an exhibition titled “Artists in Exile,” 
which runs through March 28 and pre- 
sents 14 canvases and sculptures by 14 
internationally known European artists 
now living in America. The 14, all wide- 
ly publicized here before their arrival, 
are pictured above. 

The total effect of the show is one of 
stimulation, sophistication, sparkling in- 
dividuality. Setting off the suavely 
brushed, eerily mooded Time and Again 


by Tanguy are the severe discipline of 
Mondrian’s Picture, the vigorous rhythms 
and vivid color of Kurt Seligmann’s 
Borealis Efflorescence, the restrained 
orchestration of Ozenfant’s Fugue, the 
intensity of Masson’s The Seeded Earth 
and the knotty, muscular The Rape of 
Europa II by Lipchitz. There is fantasy, 
fresh and colorful, in Chagall’s The 
Dream; cultivated nostalgia in Berman’s 
To the Glory of the Setting Sun; com- 
plex organization in Léger’s Study for 
the Divers; dream-like double visions in 
Max Ernst’s brilliantly pigmented Eu- 
rope after the Rain; turbulence and 
jewel-like color-facets in Matta’s The 
Initiation; bright color and eerie imag- 
ination in Tchelitchew’s The Green Lion. 
Ossip Zadkine is represented by Pomona, 
a superbly sensitive figure in carved 
ebony. 


The pioneer Surrealist, writer and pro- 
tagonist of advanced aesthetic causes, 
André Breton, makes his entrance with 
a collection of broken mirrors, brass 
hammers, highball mixers, maps and 
photographs titled Poem-Object, Por- 
trait of: the Actor AB. 

“We welcome these foreign artists 
who will now work here,” wrote Mar- 
garet Breuning in the Journal-Ameri- 
can, “we admire their works; perhaps, 
some of our provincialism will wear off 
from such contacts, but we shall never 
become imitators of a cosmopolitan ac- 
cent, however much we may admire it 
in others. We must work out our own 
salvation, as all artists must do, in our 
‘own way. The exhibition, needless to 
say, is an impressive one. 
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Pan and Syrinz: GIORGIONE 


Baltimore Presents Giorgione and His Circle 


“GIORGIONE’S secret—or at least as 
much of it as is capturable from the 
mystery of genius—is the secret of an 
imponderable spiritual emanation, a 
fragrance, something that no one had 
before him and that no one could quite 
revive after him. . . . The Giorgionesque 
is unmistakably present in the exhibi- 
tion at Baltimore.” 


Thus did Royal Cortissoz of the New 
York Herald Tribune state the spirit of 
the exhibition, “Giorgione and his Cir- 
cle,” which Georges de Batz has organ- 
ized for Johns Hopkins University in 
Baltimore. The show, comprising 41 can- 
vases and panels, has been loaned by 
dealers, collectors and museums and 
remains on view through March 21. 


Giorgione, one of the seven “greats” 
of the High Renaissance, is not as wide- 
ly known as such colleagues as Michel- 
angelo and Raphael, nor was his pro- 
duction, because of his manner of work- 
ing and his tragically untimely death, 
as voluminous. His works, beautiful, ex- 
quisitely wrought, were unsigned. 


“We do not know of a single signed 
picture by the master,” wrote Dr. George 
M. Richter in his scholarly catalogue 
essay, Giorgione’s Evolution in the Light 
of Recent Discoveries. “The situation 
becomes even more disconcerting,” he 
continues, “when we realize that the 
attribution of practically every one of 
the still existing paintings and draw- 
ings has been questioned at one time or 
another. Under the circumstances we 
can well understand why Signor Her- 
manin’s book on Giorgione bears the 
title of The Myth of Giorgione. . . . An- 
other great difficulty lies in the fact that 
Giorgione, like Proteus, appears in a 
new shape in every work. . . . Giorgione 
in every work creates something un- 
foreseen, something at variance with 
his previous works. Whereas Giovanni 
Bellini’s evolution can be described as 
slow, logical and gradually maturing, 
Giorgione’s evolution is rapid, illogical 
and passionate. He is overwhelmed by 
new ideas—he changes his pictures while 
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he is working and he leaves many of 
them unfinished.” 


Baltimore’s exhibition (assembled 
with the aid of a Carnegie grant) is 
said to be the first by Giorgione to be 
held in any country. An easel painter 
rather than a muralist, Giorgione’s work 
can more readily be seen outside of Italy 
than can that of the artists whose major 
productions are frescoes that must re- 
main in the Italian churches and pal- 
aces for which they were executed. The 
show boasts 18 exhibits attributed to the 
master, one described as a “Giorgion- 
esque painting,” and two copies of Gior- 
gione works by David Teniers. The re- 
mainder of the exhibition is devoted to 
Giorgione’s “Circle.” 

Among the Giorgiones is Pastorello, 
loaned by Col. Strode-Jackson of Oxford, 
England, and never before shown in this 
country; Pan and Syrinz, loaned by an- 
other English collector and never shown 
here before (London’s Royal Academy 
exhibited it in 1879 as a Giorgione); 
Paris Exposed, owned by Frank Jewett 
Mather, Jr., and, although published, 
never before shown; Yale University’s 
well-known Circumcision of Christ; the 
Phillips Memorial Gallery’s The Hour 
Glass; the often-exhibited The Holy 
Family, and Detroit’s The Appeal. 


Dr. Richter’s conclusion: “‘Giorgione’s 
place in history, however, is determined 
not only by his achievements as a paint- 
er but also by his programmatic atti- 
tude towards humanism. Giorgione suc- 
cessfully revived the spirit of classical 
poetry: many of his paintings illustrate 
and reincarnate the spirit of pagan 
eclogues. His human figures and his gods 
and goddesses lead us back to the ideals 
of Greek art. It is significant that Man- 
tegna and other great masters of the 
Quyattrocento appear to be influenced 
more by relics of Roman sculpture and 
architecture in their figures, whereas 
Giorgione’s figures appear to be more 
inspired by relics of Greek sculpture. 
His Venus in Dresden and the woman 
at the well in the Pastoral remind us 































much more of the art of Praxiteles thanl 

of any work of Roman sculpture. I ¢ M ( 
not believe I am exaggerating in Say- 1 
ing that the classical and humani 
movement in art found its most perfegt 
representation in Giorgione. 


“Giorgione was one of the great reyo. 
lutionary painters in art, but the school 
which he founded, and the Giorgion. 
esque movement which sprang up after 
his death, especially in Northern Italy, 
were doomed to failure. Giorgione’s fo}. 
lowers imitated his art in an externa] 
and superficial manner, but they did 
not understand the refined intricacies of 
his rhythmic compositions and they were 
unable to interpret humanistic subjects 
from the point of view of Plato and 
Praxiteles. 

“The great masters of the 17th cen 
tury, however, Caravaggio, Rembranét, 
Poussin, and Rubens, found their way 
back to Giorgione; and the great French 
masters of the 18th century, who in 
their turn influenced the whole of Ev- 
rope, are unthinkable without Giorgione, 
Similarly, the school of the French Im- 
pressionists derives much _ inspiration 
from the great Venetian master. It is 
only now that we begin to realize that 
the modern movement in art owes more 
to the great master of Castelfranco than 
to any other painter.” At 


























Joslyn Treasures 


ACCOMPANYING Titian’s Man With a} ay 
Falcon (reproduced last issue) into the 
expansive galleries of the Joslyn Memo- 
rial in Omaha are five other notable 
canvases, all acquired from New York 
dealers. 

Seventeenth century Spain is repre 
sented among these new acquisitions by 
a Saint Francis from the brush of the 
intense El Greco, purchased through 
the Neumann Gallery. Carrying the ban- 
ner of the great Italian tradition are 
Lorenzo di Credi and Paolo Veronese, 
whose Holy Family and Venus at her 
Toilet were acquired, respectively, 
through dealers Howard Young and Dr. 
Jacob Hirsch. The English-Dutch school 
is appropriately represented by Van 
Dyck, with a Portrait of a Lady from 
the Schaeffer Gallery and the French 
19th century by Corot, with Chéteau 
Thierry, from Schneider-Gabriel. 

All were purchased on the advice of 
Harold Woodbury Parsons, official art 
consultant to the museum. 


Glass Rescued from the Sea 


The Steuben Company’s New Yom 
antique glass showrooms are cu 
displaying a shipment of 65 example 
of English and Irish glass which & 
rived in this country only after an UF 
usual adventure. ee 

The shipment originally left Engiam 
aboard the S.8S. Antiope, which was 4 
tacked and sunk in convoy in the a 
Sea. “Late in December,” the compal 
announces, “we received a cablegram@ 
vising us that the case of glass 
had washed safely ashore near 
Lynn on the English coast.” Thus Gm 
matically recovered, the shipment ¥ 
again sent on its way, this time ¢ 
pleting the hazardous voyage with 
ty. The items constitute a notable 
tion to the museum-quality antique 
cimens in the Steuben collection. 
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1 «t Mid-Season Review 


anistic 
erfect 


CONSIDERABLE color and life, as well 
as a few amusing comments, are found 
jn the Mid-season Retrospection at the 
Contemporary Arts (until March 21). 
John C. Pellew, Robert Blinn and Josef 
Presser stand out with their forceful 
creations, especially Blinn’s original Up- 
pill with its deserted mansion on the 
pill, Presser with his heavily massed 
Magic Mountain and Pellew with a dra- 
matic East River at Night and the ef- 
fervescent Spring Morning with its scat- 
tered yellows bursting all over the ur- 
ban scene. 

Louis Bosa has a terrifying moment 
with a prospective client in Will She 
Buy?, while a sparkling note is caught 
the canvases of Otto Botto, Maurice 
Sievan and Gerard Hordyk. Stephen 
Csoka shows a handsome figure piece 
and Bernard Klonis a Beach Storm, full 
of drama and commotion. Other note- 
worthy exhibits are Waterfront by Sig- 
mund Kozlow, a vibrant Union Square 
by Leighton Smith and the dark-toned 
Two Girls by Martha Simpson. 
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» thal Art Behind Bars 

At the close of the Columbus (Ohio) 
Gallery's current exhibition, March 31, 
the exhibits will travel to prisons on 
both coasts and inland. That’s where 
they came from. 

All executed by prisoners, the works, 
the Gallery states, embody some 
“strange psychological features ranging 
in subject from religious themes, unusu- 
ally handled, to the most humorous car- 
toons.” The show opens to view the 
“workings of men’s minds, who attempt 
mental escape or understanding through 
the means of color and design.” In- 
terestingly enough there is little bitter- 
hess or morbidness in the entire exhibi- 
tion. First prize-winner, reports Nelson 
Lansdale in Newsweek, was Self-Portrait, 
by Paul Leland of the U. S. Naval Pris- 
on, N. H. Second honors went to James 
Barber of the State Prison of Southern 
Michigan for his Still Life, a colorful 
study of prison bars and gates. The show 
was assembled by Mrs. Robert Criswell, 
wife of a Columbus lawyer. A former 
art student herself, she started promot- 
ing art as a rehabilitating agent last 
spring. 
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Monks Drinking With Women: Lucas THE ELDER 


Lucas, Father and Son, in Confusing Show 


A curious, if somewhat confusing, 
exhibition of the 19th century Spanish 
painters, Lucas and son, is the main 
attraction at the Wildenstein Galleries, 
New York, until March 21. These near- 
ly 100 items by Eugenio Lucas y Pa- 
dilla and Eugenio Lucas de Villamil 
have been loaned by Jose Lazaro of 
Madrid and are being shown as a schol- 
arship benefit for the Institute of Fine 
Arts of New York University. 


The son paints like the father and 
both paint like Goya. In fact, some of 
the elder Lucas’ pictures have been at- 
tributed to Goya, and in several cases 
the question whether Goya or Lucas 
was responsible has been hotly argued. 
It is also interesting to know that the 
father died four years before Goya and 
when his son was only seven years old, 
proving that he could not have been 
responsible for training the son to 
paint in so similar a manner. 

Both men have ability to animate a 
scene with movement and color, but 


Will She Buy?: Louis Bosa. On View at Contemporary Arts 
































































the son seems to be -the more vigorous 
of the two, as in the carousing and 
bull fighting scenes in which conflict 
and drama are played up to the hilt. 
In these there is the dust of horses’ 
hoofs, the color and gayety of festivi- 
ties, brawling humans in dimly lighted 
interiors. Best of these are Corrida in 
the Village, The Witches Sabbath, The 
Bandits and Scene of the Revolution. 

The father, more of a professional 
painter, could paint anything from pink 
angels to a detailed historical’ scene 
on order. Many royal commissions came 
his way until he became the most fa- 
mous of all the painters of his period. 
He died, penniless and disillusioned, two 
years after the Revolution of 1868, at 
the age of 46. Outstanding among the 
Wildenstein examples are the charging 
African horsemen in The Ride, The Fes- 
tival of San Antonio de Florida and the 
freely brushed Seascape from Galicia. 
The elder Lucas was a capable land- 
scapist with a sincere feeling for coun- 
try types. He was also interested in 
the activities of monks, both in their 
cavorting and their religious duties, such 
as the inn scene reproduced and the 
death-bed scene Extreme Unction. 


Two Centuries Mingle 


March is a month of variety at the 
Findlay Galleries in Chicago, where the 
19th and 20th centuries currently min- 
gle. On view are a Blakelock Indian sub- 
ject, The Necklace, together with Thom- 
as Moran’s Temple of Venus and Castle 
Blair and examples by Walter Ufer, 
Frederick J. Waugh, D. W. Tryon, Theo- 
dore Robinson, Emil Carlsen, Frederick 
Frieseke, Harry Vincent and, among the 
contemporaries, canvases by Robert 
Philipp, William Ritschel, Aldro T. Hib- 
bard and Paul King. 

Also to be seen are watercolors by six 
Chicago artists: A. Lassell Ripley, 
Briggs Dyer, Herrmann Dyer, Todros 
Geller, Charles Biesel and Frances 
Strain. 
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Fire!: E. Opper (1880) 


U. S. Primitive Painting Through 150 Years 


ONE FACET of the now-popular study 
and exploitation of America’s native ar- 
tistic past is the surging rise in popu- 
larity of 18th and 19th century primi- 
tive canvases. Museums and galleries 
alike are assembling exhibitions that 
lay open heretofore disdained segments 
of native painting. One such is the show, 
“150 Years of American Primitives,” on 
view through April 15 at the ‘Harry 
Stone Gallery in New York. 

All by homey, untutored artists whose 
main concern was recording some aspect 
of their surroundings, the exhibits have 
about them the earnestness of minor tal- 
ents struggling with major — projects. 
Where the artists fall off in technical 
dexterity, they gain in utter sincerity; 
where their drawing is faltering, their 
sense of design and color somehow is 
sure; what they lack in impressiveness 
they make up in salty, convincing na- 
tive flavor. 

On view are The Brittania Entering 
Boston Harbor, a canvas full of light 
and movement by an unknown artist, 
depicting the first steam-and-sail ves- 
sel to cross the Atlantic; a spacious 
Overmantel, anonymous, painted on 
wood; Railroad Station, Salt Lake City, 
also anonymous, rich in mysterious mood 
and subtle color; View of Palatka, Flor- 
ida, a quaint canvas by H. M. Roberts, 
dated 1876; the anonymous New Eng- 
land Landscape with General Store, full 
of bucolic charm; Logging, by Linton 
Park, excellent in tonal balance and 
grayed color; Fire! a sharp and vividly 
realistic city scene painted by E. Op- 
per about 1880; Oystering on Princess 
Bay, Staten Island, by Alex Matthews, 
and Winter Scene by Addison Kingsley, 
a crisp rendering of the spirit of a win- 
ter day in the country. 

In her catalogue essay, Elsie J. Rich- 
man states that “there is present [in 
the exhibits] the direct and literal qual- 
ity of outline, the emotional quality. of 
rich, flat-color areas, and the intellec- 
tual quality of pure design, apparent in 
the practice of distortion and simplifica- 


phasis or for better composition. .. . 
It is for their pioneering artistic merit, 
their indigenous character and their en- 
dearing personal qualities that these 
paintings have been chosen for presenta- 
tion to the public as outstanding exam- 
ples of American primitives.” 

Royal Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune 
described the exhibition as “diverting 
as a souvenir of rustic manners in that 
period and for its naive mode of re- 
cording tangible facts. . .. On the other 
hand, the workmanship in these paint- 
ings is, understandably enough, very 
crude, and it is accompanied by no aes- 
thetic qualities whatever.” 

Certissoz’ word for the exhibitors: 
“journeyman.” 


More Boy, Less Gull 


If a movement now under way at the 
Salmagundi Club, New York, gains suffi- 
cient momentum, paintings of soldiers 
and sailors will henceforth have more 
vigor and virility, and less of the pret- 
tiness and neatness of professional mod- 
els. Member artists, in planning their 
Illustrators’ Annual, April 3 to the 17th, 
will stress depictions of men in the 
armed services, and to aid, the Navy has 
agreed to supply the artists with men 
of various ranks to serve as models, 
thus insuring greater accuracy of type 
and character. 

Lieut. Comdr. Griffith Baily Coale, U. 
S. N. R., who has been commissioned 
as Official painter for the Navy and 
who has recently returned from New- 
foundland, Iceland and the North Atlan- 
tic after gathering material for paint- 
ings, addressed Salmagundians at a 
recent dinner. 

Reported the New York Times: “Com- 
mander Coale urged the artists to fa- 
miliarize themselves with the Army and 
Navy before attempting to portray 
them, pointing out that pictures painted 
from intimate knowledge were much 
more convincing than those which were 
inspired from a bit of rigging and a 


tion where necessary for literary em-._—stuffed-sea»gull in a studio.” 
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_or inclination for self-conscious ‘art; 


American Genre 


AN EXHIBITION of American Genre 
paintings “presenting all the sentimen. 
tal charm and quaint humor of life jp 
America during the 19th century as 
portrayed by artists of the period,” jg 
on view through March 25 at the gal- 
lery of James Graham & Sons, New 
York. The show, numbering 18 cap. 
vases by specialists in the homey ang 
the unpretentious, is helping to swel} 
the tide of current and recent exhibi. 
tions in this vein—and it is also pro 
viding a cozy glimpse at life in more 
peaceful, sincere, less sophisticated 
days. 

All is sweetness and light as a group 
of full-skirted damsels smile and fondle 
blossoms in Eastman Johnson’s Holly 
hocks. There is nothing but bucolic 
quietude and sunny friendliness in E, L, 
Henry’s Wayside Greeting and blissful 
solitude in his Angling for Breakfast, 
Seeming almost sophisticated in this 
rustic company is George Fuller’s deftly 
brushed Testing Cider. 

Carrying the story-telling theme are 
Seymour J. Guy’s Please be Careful, in 
which a chubby little girl cautions a 
bare-foot boy who stands precariously 
near the edge of a cliff; A Stitch in 
Time, a self-explaining title by Thomas 
Robinson, and James C. Thon’s It’s in 
the Brook. Nicely painted and rich in 
the feeling of luxuriant leisure is George 
C. Lambdin’s Music and Refreshments. 
Other titles, eloquent of the show's 
mood and temper are A Ticklish Situa- 
tion; Rich Girl, Poor Girl, and The 
Weary Newsboy. 


History Through the Lens 


The Civil War and the days when ad- 
venturous citizens were opening up the 
West are vividly re-created at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art in New York, 
where, until April 5, a hundred photo- 
graphs by 14 pioneer American photo- 
graphers are on exhibition. Of special 
interest are 20 prints made especially 
for the museum from original Brady 
negatives now in the files of the U. §. 
Army Signal Corps, in the National Ar- 
chives, Washington. 

The exhibits were selected by Ansel 
Adams, California photographer who is 
vice-chairman of the museum’s photog- 
raphy committee. Of the exhibitors 
Adams said: “These men had no time 











hence, a virile quality of art was 
achieved as is often the case when eX- 
pression depends on function. The per 
ception and technique were usually ade 
quate—at times inspired—and the s& 
verities of the environment and the 
limitations of equipment and materials 
only served to strengthen and clarify 
the photographic concept.” 


Hughes Portrait to Nation 


Augustus Vincent Tack’s portrait of 
Charles Evans Hughes, former 
Justice of the United States, has beet 
presented to the National Gallery @ 
Washington by Duncan Phillips, a gal- 
lery trustee. The portrait, which will be 
hung in the board room, is the nucleus 
of a collection of Chief Justices’ por 
traits now being planned. 

Each Chief Justice is chairman ¢% 
officio of the board of trustees. 
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Early Recorders of 
U. S. Martial Past 


THE EXHIBITION ROOMS of New York’s 
Downtown Gallery provide, until March 
98, a panoramic view of the United 
States’ military past. In 50 paintings 
and sculptures, all by 18th and 19th 
century folk artists, the pages of history, 
from the Revolutionary War, through 
the War of 1812, the Civil War and the 
Spanish-American War, are opened at 
memorable places. 


Titled “Battles and Symbols of the U. 
S. A.” the show comprises oils, draw- 
ings, wood carvings, watercolors and 
metal weathervanes, all distinguished 
by the tense sincerity of the unsophisti- 
cated, untutored artist. As in much work 
in this category, many of the exhibits 
are distinguished by flawless design and 
striking color. In all are evidenced a 
profound respect for detail and earnest 
attempts at literal transcription. 


Commemorating the nation’s naval 
past are portraits of Commodore Perry 
and other officers, and a large oil, The 
Battle of Lake Erie. Balancing these 
are studies of Washington, depictions of 
Valley Forge and Mount Vernon. 

Most vividly brought to the. fore is 
the Civil] War, principally by two can- 
vases painted by John Richards. One, 
reproduced below, pictures The Battle 
of Missionary Ridge, in which the artist 
took part. Aesthetically an excellent 
work in the folk-art idiom, the canvas 
is in addition charged with a compelling 
immediacy, an on-the-spot authenticity. 
It is interesting also as a document of 
military strategy that, in the light of 
modern mechanization, seems unbeliev- 
ably personal—man to man, rather than 
machine to machine. 

Similar in feeling and mood is Rich- 
ards’ Battle of Gettysburg, picturing in 
the foreground reserves waiting to go 
into action and a medical station at 
which amputations seem to be the main 
business of the day. Beyond, the smoke 
and clatter of combat shatter the peace 
of the countryside; above the battle is 
suspended, prophetically, a pioneer air 
weapon, an observation balloon. 





Marine Painting Since 


WITH timeliness and showmanship the 
Detroit Institute of Arts is charting 
the course of marine painting from the 
days of Columbus to the present. Its 
marine exhibition (on view through 
April 5) comprises 140 paintings and 
prints, and besides carrying the flavor 
of the Dutch, English, Italian, French 
and American schools, the show is laden 
with historical overtones that recall 
vividly the traditions of the various na- 
val services depicted. 

The Dutch section is large, number- 
ing canvases by the two van de Veldes, 
Cuyp, Ruisdael, Cappelle and van Goy- 
en. Most are calm, placid scenes, but 
some are turbulent, as for instance van 
Goyen’s The Thunderstorm, a tempes- 
tuous canvas that has been exhibited in 
Paris, in London’s Royal Academy and 
at the Golden Gate Exposition. The 17th 
century Dutch navy, valiant forerunner 
of the Netherlands Navy now serving 


Battle of Missionary Ridge: JoHN RICHARDS (1831-1889) 
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Reuben James Saving Decatur at Tripoli: 
CHARLES MarTIN (Lent by Knoedler) 


Columbus Charted 


the United Nations so meritoriously, is 
pictured in two exhibits by Willem van 
de Velde the Younger, Flagship and 
Frigates and Naval Engagement be- 
tween the Dutch and the English. The 
latter probably depicts the battle in 
which the Duke of York, later James IT, 
defeated the Dutch under Admrial van 
Obdam, in 1655, about the time the 
Dutch lost New Amsterdam to the Eng- 
lish, who renamed it New York. 

Claude Lorraine and Vernet repre- 
sent the French marine painters, and 
Salvator Rosa and Canaletto the Ital- 
ians. Three brilliant Turner canvases 
aided by Constable, Morland and Nich- 
olas Pocock, do honor to the English 
school. By the last named is a subject, 
Battle of the Nile, picturing Nelson’s 
defeat of the French in 1798. 

In the American section are four wa- 
tercolors of naval subjects loaned by 
President Roosevelt, and a canvas of 
unusual current interest by Charles 
Martin, titled Reuben James Saving 
the Life of Stephen Decatur off Tripoli 
in 1804. The incident depicted was late- 
ly given a large play by the U. S. press 
when the destroyer Reuben James was 
attacked in the North Atlantic. 

Scenes featuring whaling ships and 
yachts, most of them by unheralded art- 
ists who worked between 1800 and 1880, 
fill out the American section and bring 
it down to a later era made famous, 
and represented in this show, by Thom- 
as Eakins, Winslow Homer, Albert P. 
Ryder, James McNeill Whistler and 
George Bellows. Supplementing these 
American works is a group of marine 
prints drawn from the famous collec- 
tion of Harry T. Peters. 

The exhibition was organized by Di- 
rector W. R: Valentiner of the Institute. 


Local Annual in Rockford 


The Rockford (Ill.) Art Association 
has announced its 18th annual, open to 
all members. Carrying $150 in prizes, 
the show opens April 6 and will remain 
on view through the month. 
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Nation’s Watercolorists 


Hold 75th Annual Show 


THE AMERICAN WATERCOLOR SOCIETY’S 75th annual 
exhibition, on view through March 29 in the galler. 
ies of the National Academy, New York, drew 
more than 1,500 entries. Of these, the show’s jury 
selected 365 (40% by non-members) for hanging, 

Named top prizewinners were Hardie Gramatky, 
whose rich, solidly constructed Calhoun Street, 
Charleston, took the $150 William Church Osborn 
prize; Herbert J. Gute, whose neatly orchestrated 
Low Tide won the $100 George A. Zabriskie prize, 
and John E, Costigan, whose figure-crowded After 
the Bombing, took the $100 Obrig prize. John Pike 
won the Society’s medal with The Bus Stop, notable 
for its technical excellence. Honorable mentions 
went to Carl Broemel for Black Shadows and to 
Lawrence N. Wilbur for April Rain. 

An unusual feature of the annual was a telecast 
preview in which New York critics and Dr. Stephen 
Pepper of the University of California commented 
on watercolors from the show. The program was 
arranged by Charles A. Aiken of the American 
Watercolor Society and Gilbert Seldes, director of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System’s television pro- 
gram department. 

Artists from every part of the country are in- 
cluded. There are exhibits typifying every variety 
of technique from the dashing freedom of the 
younger contemporaries to the meticulous hand- 
ling of the older practitioners. Some model form 
and create light and air with pure washes, others 
draw carefully and fill in the outlines with tints 
of varying strengths. 

The show encompasses a great variety of sub- 
jects as well as degrees of proficiency. Balancing 
the imagination, sensitivity, force and technical 
excellence of the best entries, are the drab, dull, 
weak and inept efforts of the lowest bracket. In 
between are works, neither good nor bad, that, 
in their bulk, are perhaps representative of what 
the majority of U. S. watercolorists are doing. 

Most exhibitors are adept at capturing the sur- 
face appearance of their subjects, both figure and 
landscapes, but there is little depth of perception 
in evidence, little awareness of inner meaning or 
significance. It’s a rare watercolorist who so gal- 
vanizes his subject that it lives convincingly and 
makes a telling and universally applicable state- 
ment. Few can ever achieve that goal, but, judg- 
ing from the American Watercolor Society’s cur- 
rent annual, few are even trying. 

Jurors for the show were Hilda Belcher, Syd 
Browne, Alphaeus P. Cole, Julius Delbos, Harry 
De Maine, Walter Farndon, Kenneth G. How, Henri 
Laussucg,, Robert Nisbet, Harry E. Olsen, Ogden 
M. Pleissner, Chauncey F. Ryder, William Stark- 
weather, J. Scott Williams and Andrew Winter. 


In Praise of Sheldon Parsons 


Sheldon Parsons, honored veteran painter of 
the New Mexican landscape, is exhibiting an at- 
tractive group of his colorful and light-filled can- 
vases at the Martha White Gallery in Santa Fe. 

An appreciation of Parsons’ art was written by 
Alfred Morang, saying in part: “Parsons has 
learned something from the Impressionists, but 
he has not followed the road of sunlit formlessness. 
He has seen the form beneath the color, and used 
color plastically to produce the illusion of weight 
and lightness. This painter creates atmosphere in 
accord with the scene depicted, but it is a mental 
atmosphere, the effect of the variations of nature 
upon a mind sensitive to form-color, rather than 
any actual copying of the objects observed.” 

TITLES OF WATERCOLORS AT LEFT 
In Descending Order—After the Bombing by John 
E. Costigan; Golden Crummy by Peter Helck; 
Working on Location by Donald Teague; Sleep by 
Ivan G. Olinsky. 
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Max Weber Again 


Max WEBER waited long years to reap 
the honor and recognition that his tal- 
ent so abundantly merited. But during 
the last 18 months Fate opened the 
gates and both have flooded out: -crit- 
ies have devoted columns to his can- 
yases, three major prizes were awarded 
to him, museums by the twos and threes 
have added his work to their collec- 
tions; and now, for the second time 
within the year, a New York gallery is 
presenting a one-man exhibition of his 
pictures. 

Paul Rosenberg, a refugee from Paris’ 
Rue La Boétie, where his gallery was 
a clearing house for the advanced Parisi- 
ans, is the current (through April 4) 
sponsor of Max Weber's paintings. On 
view are 18 lustrous, firmly constructed 
canvases, dated from 1938 to 1942. 

From 1938 is The Gorge, a powerful 
piece in which jagged rock formations 
are set before a rich blue sky, and 
from 1939, Bread & Peppers, a still life 
gem-like in color and enlivened by a 
background of nervously swept-in tones. 
Moonlight depicts a nacreously pig- 
mented figure, accented by rich reds 
and expressive outlines. Treated much 
like it is Sunset, in which tree forms 
are organized with spacious rhythm and 
surrounded by air that has been set 
aglow. 

Most recent work in the show is The 
Toilers, dated 1942, depicting four work- 
ers. Weber has treated the figures with 
complete freedom, constricting here, ex- 
panding there, as the exigencies of pic- 
torial construction dictate. Velvety 
blacks, dashed in with swiftness and 
certainty, outline their forms. Figures 
and background elements are fitting to 
each other like gears. The effect is one 
of great strength, of masterly handling 
of the modern artist’s tools. 


Sculptor of Children Dies 


Miss Abastenia St. Leger Eberle, 
American sculptor known widely for 
her statues of children, died Feb. 26 at 
the home of a friend in New York City. 
She was 63 years old. 

Miss Eberle was born in Webster City, 
Towa, lived in Canton, Ohio, and later 
in Puerto Rico. She came to New York 
for training, studying first at the Art 
Students League and then with George 
Grey Bernard. As early as 1904 Miss 
Eberle was listed among prizewinners 
in museum shows and international ex- 
Positions. The National Academy, of 
which she was an associate member, 
voted her the Barnett Prize in 1910 for 
oad now well known The Windy Door- 
step, 

Among the museums owning Miss Eb- 
erle’s work are the Metropolitan (Girl 
om Roller Skates), the Whitney, the 
Worcester, and the Chicago, Detroit 
and Carnegie institutes. 


War Through Child Eyes 


Paintings and drawings from Eng- 
and, unoccupied France, China and 
Santo Domingo by children who are in 
the care of the Quaker Relief Organi- 
zation (the American Friends Service 
Committee), are on view in the Metro- 
politan Museum’s Junior Museum. Titled 
“The World at War, Through the Eyes 
of Children,” it remains to Mar. 18. 
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Fishermen’s Last Supper, Nova Scotia: MARSDEN HARTLEY 


Marsden Hartley in Successful Solo Show 


ONE OF THE BEST shows to date by in- 
dividualist Marsden Hartley is being 
held at the Macbeth Gallery, New York, 
until March 28. This leading American 
painter, who has figured so prominently 
in the contemporary field for so many 
years, still follows the sea, turning out 
enchanting compositions of sailors, 
boats, pounding waves and rock-bound 
coasts. The spell of New England has 
been cast and Hartley’s imagination has 


Milt Gross, Artist 


MiT Gross, famous for his comic strip 
in the old New York World and such 
books as Nice Baby, is now a painter 
and writer living in Southern Cali- 
fornia. This month (and until April 
11) he is making his debut as a serious 
artist. at the Frank Perls Galleries in 
Hollywood, showing 30 drawings under 
the general title California Scenery. 

The artist’s interest swings from Vir- 
ginia City, one of the West’s most famous 
Ghost Towns, to the Very active oil fields 
in the south of the state. Somewhere 
in between is Bunkerhill, a fashionable 
residential section in downtown Los 
Angeles in the gay ’90s but now a sore 
spot on the city’s physiognomy. Under 
Gross’ talented hand the once palatial 
homes appear as rooming houses in a 
weird but fascinating way. 

Gene Fowler, poet, playwright and 
author of that famous novel The Great 
Mouthpiece, wrote in the catalogue 
foreword: “Milt Gross has taken black 
and white and played upon these sym- 
bols of Death and Life as if sounding 
great organ-tones. I think that Gross 
is a man of virtuosity and depth. His 
old mine buildings have a ‘House of 
Usher’ quality, and although Milt is 
neither morbid nor brooding, he is the 
Edgar Allan Poe of the art world.” 


Portraits by Shippen 

Current exhibitor at the Studio Guild, 
New York is Zoé Shippen, who, until 
March 28, is exhibiting a group of por- 
traits of men, women and children. 


been fired by Down East people and 
their surroundings, such as White 
Church and Lobster Pots, which con- 
tains the essence of New England, and 
Intellectual Niece with its peculiarly 
rigid repetitive design. Other outstand- 
ing examples are the excellently pat- 
terned and poetic Three Masted Boat, 
the Rouault-like Three Friends and the 
strongly pigmented Fishermen’s Last 
Supper, Nova Scotia. 


Colorado Springs Buys 


Magsor examples of the work of two 
of America’s finest women artists—Isa- 
bel Bishop and Doris Rosenthal—have 
just been acquired by the Colorado 
Springs Fine Arts Center from the 
Midtown Galleries of New York. These 
constitute the third and fourth museum 
sales made by the Midtown since it 
opened its 10th anniversary exhibition 
earlier in the month. At that time it 
was announced that Doris Rosenthal’s 
Tops and Vincent Spagna’s Boats had 
gone, respectively, to the Modern Mu- 
seum and the Addison Gallery. 

The new Colorado Springs possessions 
represent their creators at peak form, 
Miss Bishop’s Head and Miss Rosen- 
thal’s El Artista Pintor (The: Artist) 
being well suited to represent the aes- 
thetic talents of these two dissimilar 
painters in the progressive western in- 
stitution. The Rosenthal picture, solid 
in form and rhythmically strong in de- 
sign, shows two Mexican boys watching 
a third drawing on a slate. It ably 
illustrates the artist’s rich paint qual- 
ity and her sympathetic approach to 
Mexican subject matter. 

The Bishop canvas, subtle in its to- 
nality and modeling, pictures one of the 
14th Street shop-girls she is so fond 
of painting. This sensitive painter’s 
work has steadily been going into im- 
portant museum collections throughout 
the nation. Most recent are the Metro- 
politan, the Whitney, Phillips Memorial, 
Pennsylvania Academy, Butler Art In- 
stitute and Springfield Museum. 
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Mrs. Sara Delano Roosevelt: UMBERTO ROMANO 


Umberto Romano Reveals Steady Progress 


UMBERTO ROMANO, having his first 
New York show in six years at the 
Associated American Artists (until 
March 28) proves himself a capable por- 
trait painter, combining fine likenesses 
with distinctive touches. Feature posi- 
tion is given the excellent study of the 
late Sara Delano Roosevelt, which will 
hang in the President’s library at Hyde 
Park. The portrait for which Mrs. 
Roosevelt sat twice was finished after 
death from sketches. It shows a gentle 
American mother thoughtfully study- 
ing her son Franklin’s baby picture in 
the family album. Other accomplished 
portraits are of Miss Mary Newbury, 
Mrs. Stanley Conan and Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul Morgan, Jr. 

The Florentine touch characteristic 
in Romano’s earlier work is still in evi- 
dence, as well as a new Corbino-Kroll 
influence. Between painting the wealthy, 
the talented and thoughtful, he turns 
to horses and upheaval. Here are dark- 
ly painted mine tragedies, plenty of 
equine action and a few rugged hunt- 
ers and fishermen. 

“Romano’s whole approach to paint- 
ing has changed greatly the last few 
years,” writes Edward Alden Jewell in 
the New York Times. “So has his brush 
method, which is ever so much freer 
than it used to be, even though certain 
traits of stylization, metamorphosed, 
have not been discarded along.with the 
erstwhile hard rigidity of forms. .-. . 
Romano’s color is at times somberly 
and somewhat turbidly violent, again 
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tinged with a kind of dubious irides- 
cence. But often it sings with limpid 
joyousness and—particularly in the well 
differentiated portraits—is used with 
telling decorative power.” 


Allen Shows in Kentucky 


Seventeen years ago Arthur Allen left 
his office as president of one of Ken- 
tucky’s largest corporations to take up 
art. An ex-executive, he entered ele- 
mentary classes, studying summers in 
Provincetown with Hawthorne and E]l- 
liot O’Hara, gradually evolving a per- 
sonal expression. He was presented in 
group exhibitions and showed his work 
as a one-man exhibitor. This month Al- 
len’s watercolors are the feature at- 
traction at the River Road Gallery in 
Louisville (to March 28). 

Allen’s watercolors, the gallery states, 
“have a vitality and originality that 
well befit the striking, forceful charac- 
ter of the artist. He paints with great 
freedom and simplification, coupled 
with an excellent sense of drawing.” 


Twin Show at Studio Guild 


Jennie C. Calvert and Susan B. Keith 
exhibited oils and watercolors, respec- 
tivély, during the first half of March 
at the Studio Guild in New York City. 
The Calvert canvases, depicting flowers 
and landscape scenes, were sometimes 
too strident in color, while the Keith 
watercolors were clear and atmospher- 
ic, often with a fine feeling for light. 


They Met in a Dump 


Ear_y in March, Van Dearing Pep. 
rine, 73-year-old painter and teacher, 
was sketching a favorite subject, a city 
dump, this one near Newark, N. J. 4 
was sketching a charming mud puddle 
with a beautiful reflection of the sky,” 
the artist told a New York Times re. 
porter. “Behind the puddle was a mound 
of burning refuse. The whole was ap | 
amber-colored symphony, with light dis. 


-integrating on a turmoil of trash.” 


Perrine had hardly got a good start 
when he was suddenly “enveloped,” as 
he described it, by four police radio cars. 

“The impressionistic school of paint. 
ing ran afoul of the realistic art of 
sleuthing,” was the Times’s description 
of the meeting. The police won, took 
Perrine and a fellow artist, Adolf Hoff. 
stetter, who had accompanied him to 
the dump, to a precinct station. Police 
could make neither head nor tail of Per. 
rine’s sketchy color notes, but a detec. 
tive from the alien and radical squad 
helped establish the artist’s identity, 
(Reason for the precaution is the exis- 
tence near the dump of plants manv- 
facturing war material. All near-by 
areas are restricted.) 

In explaining his liking for dumps, 
Artist Perrine stated: “As an impres- 
sionistic painter I am not so much in- 
terested in form and structure as I am 
in expressing the play of light on objects 
—on such things as sodden paper, shat- 
tered varicolored bottles, smoldering 
garbage, wisps of greasy smoke curling 
into the sky.” 

Perrine approved of his prompt ar- 
rest and complimented the police on 
their vigilance. “I’m an American,” he 
said, “the kind of American who feels 
that if Uncle Sam wants me to be ar 
rested, I want to be arrested.” 


Soldier Cartoonists Win 


In the Service Men’s recent cartoon 
contest sponsored by the New York City 
Defense Recreation Committee, two 
Army talents took first prizes. Private 
Dave Breger of Fort Jay, N. Y., wona 
wrist watch for his cartoon picturing 
a rustic character stopping an Army de 
tachment on maneuvers; the caption, 
spoken by a sergeant to an officer: “It’s 
the game warden, Sir—We all need 4 
hunting license!” Corporal George Ba- 
ker, a Walt Disney technician in pre 
War days, won a typewriter with his 
graphic report on the troubles of kitchen 
police duty. 

Second prize went to Private Richard 
Wiley, third to Philip J. Berube, See 
man, Third Class. Judges were Liet 
tenant John T. Casy (Navy Public Re 
lations), Lieutenant Alfred L. Howes 
(Army), Gailbraith Crawford, Clyde 
Lewis, Ernie Bushmiller and Peter Arno 
(chairman). Presentations were made by 
Mrs. Julius Ochs Adler. 


Seen in Shadow 


In a gallery given a special Chinese 
decorative flavor, the Metropolitan Mu 
seum is showing, through April, Chinese 
shadow players and shadow scenely. 
The exhibits are painted, in clear, bright 
color on transparent skins and are dis 
played in 16 miniature stages set WD 
in. traditional style, portraying bits 
folk tales and plays. 
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‘Actors as Collectors 


_ Tue DeMOTTE GALLERIES are teeming 
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with activity these days. Following the 
dose of the Czechoslovak Relief show, 
has come a stimulating exhibition of 
“Stage, Screen and Radio Personalities 
as Art Collectors,” which furnishes plen- 
ty of lively material for the walls of 
the newly re-opened gallery. Using the 
ing slogan “Lend one piece of art 
to avoid the destruction of all art,” this 
March display is another war benefit, 
from admission going to Brit- 

ish, Chinese and Russian War Reliefs. 
The acquisition taste of the lenders 
is as unpredictable and as varied as the 
personalities of these entertainment 
head-liners. They buy what they like, 
and what they like is usually most lik- 
able, having considerable artistic merit. 
From comments on life, their selections 
travel from figure subjects to humor- 
ous and lively creations. A surprisingly 
wide range of living artists is repre- 
sented. Besides having definitely Amer- 
ican tastes, these actors and entertain- 

ets are also buying American in art. 
Among the collectors lending to the 
Demotte show are: Larry Adler, John 
Anderson, Philip Barry, Clare Booth, 
Irene Bordoni, Ilka Chase, George Cu- 
kor, Maurice Evans, Edith Atwater, 
Norman Bel Geddes, John Golden, Moss 
Hart, Lillian Hellman, Katharine Hep- 
burn, Fannie Hurst, Sam Jaffe, Alexan- 
der Korda, Gypsy Rose Lee, Aline Mac- 
Mahon, Lauritz Melchoir, Merle Ober- 
on, Clifford Odets, Vincent Price, Louise 
Rainer, Billy Rose, Artie Shaw, Peggy 
Wood, Eugene Ormandy, Dorothy Park- 
er, Paul Douglas, Gilbert Miller, Law- 
rence Tibbett, W. C. Handy, Lily Pons, 
Blanche Yurka, Cornelia Otis Skinner, 
Dorothy Thompson, Betty Field, John 
Barbirolli, Lanny Ross, Groucho Marx, 
Herman Shumlin, Edward G. Robinson, 
Toscanini, Richard Wright, Bette Davis. 
The cover cut of this issue is from 
Alexander Brook’s portrait of Frederic 
March’s daughter, Penelope, lent by the 

famous actor. 


Post Office Panel Installed 


A terra cotta panel based on country 
life by Helen Wilson has been installed 
by the Section of Fine Arts in the Post 
Office at Lowville, New York. Miss Wil- 
son says of her design: “It seeks to sug- 
gest the countryside in which it is lo- 
cated, the dairy, the small farmer, the 
gently hilly landscape, the woods where 
there is hunting, trapping and fishing. 
Beyond this it seeks to suggest the quiet 
joy, serenity, peace in simple, natural 
things of the country.” 


Rousseau Comes to New York 

America’s first comprehensive ex- 
hibition of the art of Henri Rous- 
seau, which recently closed at the 
Art Institute of Chicago, will open 
at the Museum of Modern Art, New 
York, on March 18. Reviewed in the 
Feb. 1 Art Dicest, the show will be 
on view in New York through May 
3. The DIGEST, in a subsequent issue, 
will report the reactions of metropol- 
itan critics to the art of the self- 
taught French customs collector, who 
is now being reclassified from the 
primitive to the professional. 











Hill People: EUGENE HIGGINS 


The Sombre Tone-Poems of Eugene Higgins 


LIKE an old master of American paint- 
ing, Eugene Higgins gives an air of 
quiet distinction to the Kleemann Gal- 
leries, New York, where his grouped 
figures and somber landscapes may be 
seen until April 4. Higgins has his own 
highway of life and it is peopled with 
burdened wayfarers trudging their 
weary way home as twilight strikes the 
earth. It is a land of shadows and deep- 
ening skies, with an occasional ray of 


afterglow lending further desolation. 
With deep-toned patterns and a pe- 
culiarly forsaken mood, Higgins can 
create moving tone poems in pigment. 
He effectively combines pastoral or hill 
settings with huddled figures, as in End 
of Day. Also painted in the best Higgins 
tradition are Progidal Son, Heavy Pull 
and Hill People, the latter showing folk 
preparing to make camp along a lonely 
road. 


Allela Cornell Pleases California Critics 


ALLELA CORNELL, whose last San Fran- 
cisco exhibition was held in 1937, played 
a repeat performance in that city this 
month. Critics, after viewing her oils 
in the Raymond & Raymond Galleries 
came away uniformly pleased. “She has 
come a long way,” wrote Gerald Culli- 
nan in the Call-Bulletin. 

“Her newest oils,’ he continued, 
“show a great deal of power, especially 
when she has avoided too much insist- 
ence on line drawing. She has profited by 
several influences, notably Picasso and 
Rouault, but she has managed to make 
her work her own.” 

Miss Cornell, wrote Emilia Hodel in 
the News, “is now one of this country’s 
important painters with a personal and 
compassionate interpretation that is 
stimulating and heart-warming . . . She 
is able to be as delicate as any ‘French 
School’ artist, as powerful as any Ger- 
man expressionist, and as fanciful as a 
Klee, and still retain that special de- 
light that any painting with her signa- 
ture guarantees.” i 

Concurred H. L. Dungan of the Oak- 
land Tribune: “It is not difficult to place 
the art of Allela Cornell when viewed 
from the standpoint of color, arrange- 
ment and dexterous brush handling. It 
stands with the best . . . Miss Cornell is 
a caricaturist, depicting, with great skill, 
the human being who needs food and 


some encouragement . . . Miss Cornell’s 
art is a great art, but melancholy. She 
sees the human being as downtrodden 
and underfed, tossing in, now and then, 
a snooty female person who is not any- 
one we would care to have around.” 

That people do like to have Miss Cor- 
nell’s works around them was proven 
before the show had been open one 
hour. In that time three exhibits were 
sold. 


J. M. CULVERHOUSE 








“Skating on the Schuylkill” 
1875 Canvas Size 24x37 





Harry Shaw Newman 
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Composition in Pen and Ink: HYMAN KOPPELMAN 


Compositions by Non-Objective Americans 


A SMALL, compact group of American 
non-objective artists are exhibiting, 
through March 31, a group of oils, wa- 
tercolors and pen-and-ink compositions 
at the Museum of Non-Objective Paint- 
ings, New York. Their cleanly wrought 
works, for the most part precise and 
disciplined, provide an effective adjunct 
to the museum’s permanent display of 
non-objective canvases and construc- 
tions. 

Two excellent exhibits are by Charles 
Johnson. In one, a gouache, Johnson 
uses primary colors to define geometric 
areas that move grandly through a sug- 
gestion of infinite blue space; in the 
other, black, white and gray in thin tri- 
angles and circles are knit into an en- 
ergetic, explosive composition that is 
full of kinetic force. 

Edna Tacon is represented by a rhyth- 


mic gouache, full of movement, and 
Marguerite Hohenberg by a dignified, 
slow-paced entry in which gray, white 
and black are organized in composition- 
al counterpoint. By Hyman Koppelman 
is a pen-and-ink subject marked by a 
carefully worked-out equilibrium be- 
tween white and shaded areas and en- 
hanced by the variety of its cross- 
hatched textures. In complete contrast 
are John Sennhauser’s precisely lined, 
heavily accented arrangement and Paul 
Tacon’s assemblage of lines, ellipses and 
other shapes that just barely achieve 
a cohesive relationship. 

Largest exhibit is Noah Grossman’s 
oil, notable for its movement and its 
balance between color and spatial cen- 
ters of interest. Exhibits by Hans Kraus, 
Grischa Metlay and Edward Landon 
complete the show. 


Gouaches Dominate Twin-City Local Annual 


THE ARTISTS of the Twin Cities—Min- 
neapolis and Saint Paul—have brought 
their oils, watercolors, pastels and 
gouaches to the Saint Paul Gallery and 
School of Art where, until March 29, 
they will remain on view as the third 
edition of the local artists’ annual ex- 
hibitions. Lowell Bobleter, director of 
the Gallery, describes the show as be- 
ing “of the highest caliber, and most 
diversified in subject matter and tech- 
niques.”” Gouaches predominate, and the 
best work seems to have been done in 
that medium. 

Gouaches, watercolors and pastels 
lending stature to the annual are Ar- 
thur Kerrick’s Treehouse, Walter Kuhl- 
man’s Huntington, L. I., John Socha’s 


BRUMMER 


110 EAST FIFTY-EIGHTH ST. 


Wisconsin Farm, Cameron Booth’s Me- 
dora, South Dakota, Angela Ryan’s 
Landscape, Mendota, Caleb Winholtz’ 
Western Mining Town, Dewey Albinson’s 
Country Corner, and Elmer Young’s ex- 
pertly organized Winter. Oils that drew 
praise from visitors included Elizabeth 
Grant’s Summer Kitchen, Clara Mairs’ 
Child’s Head, Mac Le Sueur’s War Strat- 
egy Critic, Clement Haupers’ Cleo, Elsa 
Jemne’s The Miner’s Child, Emily Ab- 
bott’s Plate of Fruit and Syd Fossum’s 
I, a self-portrait. 

Completing the display are works by 
Frances Greenman, Darwin Follrath, 
Bennett Swanson, Edmund Kopietz, 
Glen Ranney, Henriette Diebold and 
Miriam Ibling. 


GALLERY 


NEW YORK 











Abstract Annual 


THE FINE ARTS GALLERIES in Ne 
York, long the scene of National Aga 


emy annuals, presents a vastly differey | 


| 
i 
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face to visitors this month. In contr 
to the realism and representations 
of Academy shows, the galleries are 
hung with cerebral canvases which 
dain all contact with the world we kno 
All by members of the American Aj 
stract Artists, the exhibits (cany 






































and sculptures) are mostly non-objex 
tive. They remain through Mar. 23, ~ 

To work within the narrow limits im 
herent in this type of expression i 
accept a challenge. Only those artist 
gifted with fertile imagination, an e 
quisite sense of tonal balance, a fin 
feeling for color, space and movemel 
can successfully meet this challenge, Iq 
this exhibition, some artists do, most 











do not. Nowhere does sterility show up 
so baldly as here, where creativeness | 


is of vital importance. 

Whereas in some forms of expression 
careless technique is permissible (and 
sometimes propitious), in the realm of 
the non-objective, precision, discipline 
and sharpness of line are essential. How 
essential is demonstrated affirmitively 
by Josef Albers, Ilya Bolotowsky, Ger- 
trude Greene (in her constructions in 
relief), A. E. Gallatin, Werner Drewes, 
L. Moholy-Nagy (in his plastic-and-wire 
construction), Piet Mondrian, George L. 
K. Morris, I. Rice Pereira, A. D. F. 
Reinhardt (in his montages), Charles 
G. Shaw, Alice Mason, Fernand Léger 
and Jean Xceron. 

Their works, enhanced by a suave 
surety, by imaginative orchestration of 
tones, shapes and areas, and made strik- 
ing by discipline of conception and hand- 
ling, stand out. Sculpture on view in- 
cludes pieces by George L. K. Morris, 
Ibram Lassaw, and Esphyr Slobodkina. 
Susie Frelinghuysen contributed a large 
cartoon for a mural in fresco; another 
large exhibit is a canvas by Carl Holty 


Abstract Painting at N.Y.U. 


Abstract paintings by 25 American 
artists will occupy all the wall space at 
the Museum of Living Art, New York 
University, from now until next Octo- 
ber. Most of the exhibits are owned by 
the museum, augmented by several im- 
portant loans. 

Although distinctly labelled ‘“Ameri- 
can” by Director A. E. Gallatin, the 
show has a pronounced international 
flavor. Among the exhibitors are Ilya 
Bolotowsky (born in Russia), Fritz 
Glarner (born in Switzerland), Carl 
Holty (born in Germany), Jean Xceron 
(born in Greece) and Esphyr Slobodkina 
(born in Russia). Three artists-in-exile, 
now working in New York—French Fer- 
nand Léger, Dutch Piet Mondrian and 
French Amedée Ozenfant—are also in- 
cluded. Special interest might be at- 
tached to Jean Helion, formerly of Vir- 
ginia and now a French prisoner of 
war in Germany. 


OILS BY 


TOM BARRETT 
HARMON NEILL 
STOWELL L. FISHER 
PRISCILLA B. FLOWERS 
GERALDINE D. N. ACKER 


ARGENT GALLERIES, 42 W. 57 


Mar. 23 - Apr. 4 
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Dikran Kelekian: BLaTas 


As Several Saw Them 


An experimental exhibition of how 
various artists interpret the same. sitter 
is the attraction at the 460 Park Ave- 
nue Gallery, New York, where an exhi- 
bition of “As Others See Us” is in prog- 
ress until March 28. Divided into three 
groups, the portraits are quite dissimi- 
lar likenesses of cosmetician Helena Ru- 
benstein, painter Reginald Marsh and 
art patron Dikran Kelekian. 

Mme. Rubenstein is less successfully 
ainted than Marsh or Kelekian, al- 
jthough a number of important artists 
jiave had a try at portraying this em- 
tie brunette of the glamour market. 


suave 

tion of 

> strik- | 
| hand- 
ew in- 
Morris, 
dkina. 
a large 
nother 
Holty 


ie Laurencin has transposed Mme. 
benstein’s strong features into those 
‘a gentle maiden, Tchelitchew shows 
r through a curtain of bubbles, while 
ernard Lintott turns out a smooth pro- 
J. sssional job. 
|More substantial are the studies of 


ae 'the white-bearded Kelekian, who chang- 
York & from a distinguished diplomat by 
Octo- Tada Styka to something resembling a 
ned by Coptic fragment by Derain. Venerable 
al tit Kelekian, who enjoys posing as long as 
the artist paints him in the spirit of an 
Amerie experiment, has sat’for Lintott, Antoin- 
< ette Schulte, Barbara Comfort and Ar- 
ational bit Blatas, whose study of a quiet and 
e Ilya naively gentle old man is one of the 
Fritz best portraits in the show. Quite a num- 
Carl ber of fellow artists have taken a turn 
<ceron at recording Reginald Marsh, best of 
odkina |@ese being Raphael Soyer, Alexander 
extn Brook and Peggy Bacon. Other artists 
lh Fer- {terested in the Marsh countenance are 
n ol Schnakenberg, Herbert Meyer, Kather- 
Iso in- |@¢ Schmidt, Caroline Edmonson and 
be at- Ivan Opffer. 





of Vir- 
ner of 





Sculpture by Flannagan 


Sculpture by the late John B. Flan- 
Ragan will be featured at the Buchholz 
ery, New York, beginning March 18. 
This exhibition was planned as a retro- 
ive while the artist was still alive. 
his idea was abandoned, however, 
hen Director Curt Valentin learned 
mat the Museum of Modern Art will 
bid a Retrospective Memorial Exhibi- 
ion for Flannagan early next fall. 
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Nora Houston Dies 


Nora Houston, who worked so vali- 
antly to keep alive the spirit of crea- 
tive art in the South during the early 
years of the century, died in Rich- 
mond Feb. 20 at the age of 59. It’ was 
no small part that Miss Houston played 
in the founding of the Virginia Museum 
and the present healthy state of art in 
the Old Dominion. Perhaps her happi- 
est moment came in 1936 when she was 
voted the first award in the first Vir- 
ginia Show conducted by the museum. 

Writes Thomas C. Colt, Jr., the di- 
rector: “A person of deep spiritual and 
social consciousness, Nora Houston has 
worked fruitfully in the social field as 
well as in the field of art. Her paint- 
ing proves the training and practice of 
years and reflects the deep feelings of 
one who, with devout soul, has labored 
long and sympathetically for her fel- 
lowmen in Virginia.” 

Miss Houston was born in 1883 in 
Richmond. As a child she studied with 
the local art teacher, Lily M. Logan, 
previous to going to New York in 1905 
to train under William Merritt Chase, 
Robert Henri and Kenneth Hayes Mil- 
ler. From 1907 to 1909 she worked in 
Paris, returning in the latter year to 
teach at the Richmond Art Club. Dur- 
ing that period, supported by Adele 
Clark, she pioneered in modern art in- 
struction and worked to resurrect the 
old Academy of Sciences and Fine Arts 
for the art education of the general 
public. 

The first World War killed the Art 
Club, but in the twenties Miss Houston 
and her colleagues organized the Vir- 
ginia League of Fine Arts and Handi- 
crafts and later, in 1930, reestablished 
the Academy of Arts. All those years 
of promotion eventually contributed to 
the founding of the Virginia Museum. 

Richmond remembers its debt to Nora 
Houston; in the present Virginia Bien- 
nial one of her best paintings has been 
hung in a special alcove. 


Californian Generosity 


“It’s Christmas again,” wrote Emilia 
Hodel of the San Francisco News in an- 
nouncing a new set of gifts to the Cali- 
fornia Palace of the Legion of Honor. 
All are from two famous California 
patrons: Mrs. Alma Spreckels Awl and 
H. K. S. Williams. 

Mrs. Awl’s latest gift comprises 14 
sculptures from her well-known collec- 
tion of Rodins. In the group are 11 
bronzes and three marbles: St. John 
the Baptist (miniature study); Sculp- 
tor and the Muse, Youth and Old Age, 
Bust of Henri Rochefort, Head of Bal- 
zac, The Negress, Japanese Head, The 
Kiss, Mignon, Man With the Broken 
Nose, Burghers of Calais, Siren of the 
Sea, La Nature and Greek Head. 

The Williams gifts were two canvases, 
William Merritt Chase’s portrait of 
Harriet Hubbard Ayers and a French 
landscape by Cazin. 
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Lord Castlereagit: LAWRENCE 


Portrait of Diplomat 


THE ARTHUR U. NEWTON GALLERIES of 
New York have just announced the ac- 
quisition, by an anonymous Western 
collector, of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s Por- 
trait of Lord Castlereagh. 

Reportedly the finished study for the 
better-known full-length portrait which 
once formed part of the Holford Collec- 
tion in England, the canvas depicts the 
man who, as British Minister of Foreign 
Affairs during the Napoleonic wars and 
as a delegate to the Congress of Vienna, 
had much to do with the scrambling 
and unscrambling of the tortured and 
again bleeding map of Europe. 

Dr. Frank E. Washburn Freund has 
written of this work: “This very hand- 
some portrait by Lawrence . . . might 
be called the prototype of the portrait 
of a diplomat: elegant, aristocratic, 
seemingly frank but at the same time 
restrained, as a diplomat must be. It is 
conceived in the ‘grand’ style of its time 
in general and Lawrence’s in particular, 
with a curtain in grand folds as back- 
ground. But for all of that, it is subdued 
in its color scheme as well as its entire 
execution and, for that reason, repre- 
sents Lawrence at his best.” 


Chinese Relief Gets Painting 


Before her death, Mrs. James Roose- 
velt, mother of the President, commis- 
sioned the Chinese artist, Miss Chang 
Kwan-ye to paint a picture to be used 
in conjunction with the United China 
Relief Fund. The painting, a large wa- 
tercolor on bamboo paper, depicts an 
American eagle and bears an inscrip- 
tion in Chinese characters. 

The work has just been turned over 
to the relief fund, and will remain on 
exhibition through March 21 in the 
Street of the United Nations (6 E. 57th 
St., New York). After that date it will 
be forwarded to President Roosevelt. 


ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO- 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
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for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 
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Bahian Negress: IRENE HAMAR 


Visitor from Brazil 


A WIDE SELECTION of stones, as well 
as an extensive variety of techniques, 
are to be found in the first United States 
exhibition by 29-year-old Irene Hamar, 
Brazilian sculptor. Miss Hamar brings 
her carved figures to the Acquavella 
Galleries, New York, during March as 
a part of the good neighbor policy. 
Trained in the Bourdelle School in Par- 
is, Miss Hamar carves directly out of 
the colorful native stones of Brazil, se- 
lecting the materials to correspond with 
the mood and meaning of her subject— 
black granite, various white and rose 
marbles, alabaster, and soapstone. 

Miss Hamar is at her best when she 
adheres to graceful and somewhat tra- 
ditional themes, such as Meditation, 
Sadness and Madonna. Less successful 
are her ventures into themes like Tyr- 
anny, a group of weakly constructed 
figures depicting despotism in all ages 
of history; as well as Human Mosaic 
with its assortment of old, gaunt faces. 
Another piece which could have stood 
omission is the stunt head of a 120-year- 
old native. Despite these, the show re- 
veals a talent of which Brazil can be 
justly proud. Miss Hamar is adept in 
striking attitudes and graceful poses as 
in the elongated head studies. Other 
commendable works are Portrait and 
Bahian Negress. 


Menconi, Sculptor, Dies 


Raffaello Menconi, architectural sculp- 
tor, died March 5 at his home in Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson, New York, at the age 
of 65. Italian born and trained, Menconi 
came to this country at 17 and began 
his career as an apprentice. Some of 
the buildings for which he executed the 
sculptural adornment are the Union 
Club and the U. S. Custom House in 
New York City, and the Fine Arts Gal- 
lery and the War Memorial at Yale 
University. 


Midwest Annual 


Artists of the Midwest are ho 
their 21st annual exhibition, throg 
March 29, at the Nelson-Atkins Muse 
in Kansas City. The annual, sponsg 
and managed by the Kansas City 
Institute, this year drew double 
number of entries of any other 
probably because the 1942 cash away 
totaled more than twice those of pre 
ous annuals. Greatest cash boost ¢ 
from Thomas J. Watson, president 
the International Business Machine ¢ 
who contributed a $500 prize. 

The 2list annual sets an unusua 
high standard, marked by excell 
taste and a feeling of homogeng 
(without monotony), both attrib 
to James Plaut, director of Boston's’ 
stitute of Modern Art, who served 4 
one-man jury of selection and awat 

Juror Plaut selected Buff 
sensitive oil portrait, Looking Bag 
ward, for the $500 Watson award, af 
named Donald Charpiot’s colorful 
imaginative Swing Low Sweet Chari 
the $50 honorable mention winner” 
oil. Sacha S. Schnittmann took the $2 
Kemper purchase prize in sculptur 
with his deft yet sturdily conceived 
Fragment Torso, while Jackson Lee 
Nesbitt captured the $100 Lighton prize 
for the best oil by a Kansas City artist. 
The Kansas City Friends of Art $50 wa. 
tercolor purchase prize went to Paulina 
Everitt for her West. of. Atherton, an 
expert, freely handled plowing scene, 
and the $30 Hoffmann graphic arts 
prize went to Hazel: F.. McGraw for her 
lithograph, Shortie’s Wood-yard, with 
the $20 second prize going to Marie Del- 
leney for Paradise Lilies, also a litho 
graph. The $25 Strickler prize went to 
George Vander Sluis for his excellently 
composed lithograph, Colorado Farm, 
which also took the Barrett prize for 
the best use of stone. 


Fragment Torso: SACHA SCHNITTMANN 
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Opus 52: W. SEWELL 


Bombshell? 


“Tye BOMBSHELL artists group,” says 
the spokesman of this organization, 
“seeks out and attempts to bring into 
the light new tendencies and directions. 
It explodes the barrier of the catering 
galleries . . . it challenges the adapta- 
bility and will-to-understand of a public 
too long divorced from the attitudes and 
expressions of innumerable creative 
American artists.” 

Born of a controversy that last sum- 
mer filled countless columns of the New 
York Times’ Sunday art pages, the 
Bombshell group, as the members term 
themselves, is until March 22 present- 
ing its challenge at the Riverside Mu- 
eum, New York. There, 205 oils, sculp- 
ures, watercolors and prints serve to 

Kk up the members’ insistence that 

Merican art is vital and creative. The 
Weck, they insist, is due solely to cur- 
ent taste and “gallery conditions.” 
ney Offer their work as proof. 

' “The ensemble,” wrote Edward Alden 
ell, whose art page stirred the group 

ito being, “makes a show that is spir- 
fed and earnest and full of eager sin- 
ty. It contains quite a bit of art, 

©, that is individually interesting.” 
sOwever, “much of the art that has 
merged from obscure studios may be 
emed of little account and precious 

ttle of it could be called the felicitous 
™pression of stimulatingly ‘new’ ideas.” 
/Carlyle Burrows of the Herald Trib- 

@ wrote that the Bombshell show 

aeither created a devastating effect nor 
Whade a lot of noise. “The good work dis- 
ayed easily offsets the negligible,” he 
ated, adding that inasmuch as most 
f the artists represented have as yet 
peund no gallery sponsor, the exhibition 
a8 a challenge to both public and gal- 
ery managers. 
=) Emily Genauer of the World-Tele- 
2 described the show as “one of the 
interesting” seen in some time, 
md “the level of quality represented in 
fis very high.” Miss Genauer took is- 
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sue with the group’s statement that this 
show “is an artist’s answer to a chal- 
lenge that American art is lacking in 
the originality and experimental attitude 
necessary to the times.” Several of the 
exhibits, she rejoined, ‘‘wouldn’t look the 
least bit experimental on the walls of 
the National Academy.” Among these 
she named works by Miloslav, Kincner, 
Marthe Marec and M. G. Gilbert. There 
is only one exception: -Madeline Pereny, 
who “stands out as truly original.” 

Far from being composed solely of art- 
ists who have been misunderstood and 
unrecognized, the show “is liberally 
sprinkled with names that have figured 
in the art news for years. Among them 
are Douglas Brown, Mary Hutchinson, 
Fred Buchholz, Nathaniel Dirk, Vera 
Andrus, Arthur Silz, Hyde Solomon, 
Rosa Walinska, Irma Rothstein, Joseph 
Buzzelli and several others. . . . Two, 
indeed, have run their own commercial 
galleries.” 

Virginia Biennial 
[Continued from page 6] 

Taubes’ Girl on the Terrace, Ernest 
Trubach’s Sea Concerto, Henry Varnum 
Poor’s Jones Point and Hobson Pitt- 
man’s The Campers. Textural beauty 
characterizes the canvases of Henry 
Lee McFee, Alan Brown and Lamar 
Dodd, while design gives prominence 
to the works of Doris Rosenthal, Julian 
Levi, Antonio Martino and Millard 
Sheets. 

Some of the “seeded” artists (in- 
vited is a better term) uphold their 
reputations, others disappoint. Zoltan 
Sepeshy, for example, is seen at his 
best in Work of the Elements, while 
famous, valiant John Sloan is repre- 
sented by one of his cross-hatched mis- 
demeanors. But undoubtedly, the most 
valuable contribution of the Virginia 
Biennial is its discovery and encourage- 
ment of new talent. Among the new 
names that promise future development 
must be listed the following on the 
strength of their Biennial performances: 

Robert Camp, Amaylia Castaldo, Roy 
S. Colonna, Charles B. Culver, Esther 
Worden Day, Louis Donato, Charles 
Harsanyi, Carl Heeschen, Doris Kunzie, 
Eileen Ingalls, Henry Mark, Karl 
Priebe, Eldzier Cortor, Greta Matson, 
Elizabeth Nottingham, Felix Ruvolo 
and William Sommerfeld. Some have 
already been seen in New York, others 
will arrive later. 

In the catalogue foreword Director 
Colt makes these pertinent remarks. 
“We are arriving now at a period where 
our vitality or lack of it, will decide 
our fate for hundreds of years to come. 
Many people these days express their 
opinions on the state of the nation. 
Our nation, in a time of worldwide war, 
reads articles on its varying aspects. 
We read the utterings about civilian 
morale and the spirit of the army. Un- 
fortunately none of these are convinc- 
ing. But the true artist will express 
all these things in his work. 

“He will not do so consciously, but 
as these thoughts and emotions are part 
of him, and as he is part of the whole 
of the American people, so will they 
come out in his painting or sculpture, 
music or poetry. Through all history the 
future of a nation has been indicated by 
the strength and vitality of its artists. 
. . - In these pictures our future may 
be written.” 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 


By HELEN BosWELL 


THE FULLEST FORTNIGHT yet this sea- 
son. New shows opened everywhere from 
Eighth Street to West 72nd Street, but, 
as usual, some places were filled with 
more visitors than others and certain 
artists were singled out for greater at- 
tention. The Whitney Museum’s superb 
print display “Between Two Wars,” com- 
piled by discriminate Carl Zigrosser, has 
numerous visitors wandering about the 
ten rooms (has anyone noticed how the 
floors squeak at the Whitney?). 

Sculpture is receiving more than usual 
consideration. Besides the Whitney’s 
large and, in spots, entertaining display. 
the sculptor members of the National 
Association of Women Artists are hold- 
ing forth at the Argent Galleries, and 
a solid and satisfying display it is, too, 
making one wistfully wonder why The 
Women can’t paint as well as they 
sculp. Hesketh makes an auspicious de- 
but with her marble drawings at the 
Ferargil Galleries, as does the Brazilian 
good-will sculptor, Irene Hamar, who 
opened her display of direct carvings 
last Monday along with Daiquiri cock- 
tails, Carmen Miranda and Kungsholm 
hors d’oeuvres. 

Emphasis also seemed to be placed 
on Spanish artists, with Lucas and son 
to puzzle the public with their similar 
works at the Wildenstein Galleries, and 
the talented young painter, Luna, at the 
Carroll Carstairs Galleries. Marsden 
Hartley’s show at the Macbeth Gallery 
is a hit, as is the John Atherton exhibi- 
tion of fantastic creations at the Julien 
Levy Galleries. The war and the mean- 
ing of war is brought closer home with 
the collection of Exiled Artists at the 
Pierre Matisse Gallery. 


Gay Jean de Botton 


The gay sparkle that distinguishes 
the work of Jean de Botton has given 
the Knoedler Galleries a festive air. 
Remaining until April 4, the exhibition 
abounds with color and animation. The 
39 items are composed of Royal British 
portraits, circus scenes and smartly 
spotted, almost toy-like, landscapes. A 
certain decorative air and a sophisti- 
cated naivete give the proper de Botton 
flair to the American scenes. The same 
jocundity he found in Venice and Paris 
is also met with in Arizona and Texas, 
whence he brought back a decorative 
Hunting in Texas and a Synthesis of 
Arizona. In California de Botton was 
captivated by the San Francisco Bay, 
the Chinese Moon Festival and the 
ranches. Other interesting works are 
the Circus La Lege et le Quadrige Blanc 
with something of the swing of a 
Toulouse-Lautrec and the studies of the 
British Princesses Elizabeth and Mar- 
garet Rose in the nursery and at the 
Zoo. 


Owens Portrays Paris 


Because of his strange light effects 
Charles A. Owens, exhibiting during 
March at the Wakefield Gallery, can 
turn the most commonplace subject in- 
to a scene of romantic depth. He likes 
to portray empty streets and metropoli- 
tan scenes when quietness settles over 
the city at night. The sadness of con- 
quered Paris seems to have. cast its 


spell over Owens’ gouaches and a 
of poetic forlornness is sounded in x 
of these muted yet vivid street gs 
like Cafe With Pigeons. Best of | 
night scenes with its one eerie sty 
light is Cat Abroad at Midnight. 


Views of Paris 


Paris, gay and friendly, is the nos} 
gic theme of Frank Brown’s “Scenes: 
Paris” at the Eggleston Galler 
through March 21. These spark 
views of people and places are the | 
miliar motifs of the beloved Capital, 
France—flower markets, little boats | 
the Seine, book stalls along the Qu 
quaint windmills and back streets. 
successful of the watercolors are Up 
the Butte, Street Market, Rue 
and Rue de lV Abreuvoir. 


Arbit Blatas Exhibits 


It is interesting to watch the children | phe 
of artists grow up on canvas. Waldo ba wa 
Peirce’s twins are advancing into gang- fy, nor 
ling boyhood, the Brook children are |i, s 
now mature, while the daughter of Sim- a os 1 
ka Simkhovitch has developed into an jy 
attractive pig-tailed miss. Last year the 
little brown-haired daughter of Arbit L 
Blatas became the hit of his show, and 
this year the winsome Dorothee also, 
plays an important part in the second 
exhibition by Blatas at the French Art | 
Galleries (until April 4). She is pictured fy 
as a Little Drummer, at the breakfast }, 
table and with her little friend Jean- 
Jacques, son of Robert Lebel. 

Giving scope to the show are the Pa- 
risian landscapes, having the peaceful 
charm of pleasant gray days. More un- 
settled, but painted with rugged plas- 
ticity, are the New Jersey landscapes. } 
Interiors in sensuous color and some } 
excellent pieces (notably Miss Luba §, 
Kadison) complete this well rounded } 
display. 


, 
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Artists of Gloucester 
The Gloucester Society of Artists at 
the Milch Galleries during March is 
not what you would expect. There isn't 
a boat or a marine in the show. The 
only landscapes coming near the at- | 


Reverie: ESTELLE ORTEIG. 
At Milch to March 31 
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fh Figures: ANTON REFREGIER. 
At A.C.A. Gallery to March 30 


psphere of Gloucester are the sand- 
nd-water stretch in Salt Marsh by 
Danton Sawyer and Lighthouse by Vera 
Andrus which has more accent on tawny 
tones than on crisp blues and whites. 
e rest of the show is made up of 
res and flowers augmented by Taxco 
md Mallorcan scenes. Among the out- 
ding works are Lydia Furbush’s 
freely brushed Clown, a colorful Basket 
bly Mary Peixotto, Reverie by the cap- 
ble newcomer Estelle Orteig, Edith 
m’s Girl Reading and the surreal- 
istic Portrait of Irving Moore by Ar- 
hur B. Long. 


The Gorsline Girl 


It's a woman’s world that Douglas 
orsline depicts at the Babcock Galler- 
where his Klein-gowned women with 
bbvious city pallor give a fair picture 
bf the working girl of Manhattan. Gors- 
ine is as true in his characterizations 
pf these pale-complexioned, somehow 
ppealing girls, as is Kenneth Hayes 
iller with his corpulent bargain hunt- 
and 14th Street ladies. Much atten- 
ign is given to the costume details. Al- 
well poised, the Gorsline girls are 
in bars, on the subway and en route 
0 their jobs. Concerned with texture 
and the rightness of color and material, 
w0rsline has an individual stunt of 
lainting opened coats with up-to-date 
wstumes showing underneath. Among 
me larger and more impressive pieces 
re The Old Story, Costello’s Bar and 
Me Better Half, a study of the artist’s 
me Which was awarded the Walter 
Hippincott Prize at the Pennsylvania 
ademy this year. 


Women as Sculptors 


One of the most satisfying sculpture 
splays of the season is to be found at 
m@ Argent Galleries, where an exhibi- 


on by the sculptor members of the Na-’ 


mal Association of Women Artists is 
! Progress until March 21. These wo- 
. who have as excellent a knowledge 
their trade as they have creative 
meas Seem to be more advanced pro- 
Bionally than their painting sisters. 
among' the chosen subjects are 
mies of animals, children and the 
rious side of womankind. 
standing examples in this stimu- 
g show are The Young Priest by 
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Jessie A. Stagg, Nude by Vivian Lush, 
Bicycle Boy by Amelia Peabody, the 
saints by Hazel Jackson, the large blush- 
ing bride by Gladys Bates, Ronnie by 
Beatrice Stone, the elegant study of a 
wolf hound and a lady by Genevieve 
Karr Hamlin, Wanda Landowska by 
Brenda Putnam, a slithery green bronze 
Madonna by Frances Mallory Morgan, 
the plaster groups called The Bread- 
line and Cocktail Bar by Margaret Bras- 
sler Kane, and the Negro Effiom Odok 
by Grace Mott Johnson. 


Poetic Edwin Dickinson 


Edwin Dickinson’s vague and shad- 
owy forms appear again at the Passe- 
doit Galleries, where his delicately 
painted landscapes are on view until 
March 28. An uneven and unpredictable 
artist, Dickinson produces several fine 
pieces and some too-obscure works that 
are equally unsuccessful. From out of 
this poetic painter’s dim world comes 
the simply composed Yellow House and 
a haunting landscape, which is virtually 
a maelstrom of blended greens. A thing 
of beauty is View of Great Island, which 
makes one regret that so fine an art- 
ist can’t paint more of this type. Also 
successful is the penetrative self-por- 
trait in a Civil War soldier’s uniform. 


In the Spanish Tradition 

Direct from the National Gallery in 
Washington comes the exhibition at the 
Carroll Carstairs Gallery by the young 
Spanish painter, Antonio Rodrigues 
Luna. Luna, a technically sound painter 
with forceful designs and inordinate 
ideas, combines romanticism with real- 
ism. He can be sincerely concerned with 
studio objects, as in the plastic still 
lifes and rather dim interiors, or he can 
be frankly romantic in the true Spanish 
tradition, as in the allegorical land- 
scapes, The Bulls and Spanish City. 

A feeling of impending force is caught 
in some of Luna’s storm clouded land- 
scapes, which reveal a sweep of the 
country along with their suggestions of 
mysticism. Some of the power of a suc- 
cessful Picasso is found in the stirring 
The Agony of the Horse, while in the 
large figure subjects a settled simplicity 
predominates, particularly in Women 
of Tehuantepec and the gray-toned Wo- 


Women of Tehuantepec: ANTONIO 
Luna. At Carstairs to March 21 


East Side Local: DouGLAS GORSLINE. 
At Babcock Gallery to March 28 


man at Home. A trace of El Greco may 
be seen in some of Luna’s exhibits, which 
present an interesting international note 
to the fortnight (on view to March 21). 


Refregier Delineates Suffering 


The easel pictures of Anton Refregi- 
er, 36-year-old winner of the $26,000 
Government mural commission to dec- 
orate the lobby of the new San Fran- 
cisco Post Office, are the March attrac- 
tion at the A.C.A. Gallery. Refregier’s 
gaunt figures of suffering humans and 
pellagrous hill-billies have a classical 
emaciation about them, together with 
strength of design and color. If the so- 
cial protest tends to be more pictorial 
than soul stirring, it is probably be- 
cause the painter is more concerned 
with a too obvious sympathy for the 
underprivileged. 

Color seems to get more vivid as Re- 
fregier goes along, as seen in Regret, 
an individual version of the mother and 
daughter theme, as contrasted with the 
red-white-and-blue Victory, showing a 
make-shift flag of frayed cloth and an 
old boot being held on high by a group 
of the nation’s oppressed. Emotional 
content is gained mostly by the types 
the artist portrays. Witness the prophet 
without clothes in Let My People Go, 
the frank-faced mountain singer in 
Sunday and the mother bathing her 
daughter in the back yard called Indian 
Summer. Refregier’s show is an intense, 
expressionistic demonstration by an art- 
ist acutely conscious of the lot of his 
fellows. 


Carved by Hesketh 


The most absorbing part of Sculptor 
Hesketh’s first show at the Ferargil 
Galleries until March 21 are the line 
drawings made with hammer and chisel 
on stone plaques. Hesketh does it the 
hard way, and since the different mar- 
bles used are often curiously veined, 
the chiseled forms emerging have an 
astonishing perfection and artistic qual- 
ity. Besides being an excellent draughts- 
man on stone, “Hesketh from the State 
of Maine” has produced a number of 
satisfying figures carved directly, such 
as Cube in Vermont White Marble and 
the graceful head of Maya. Writes Fred- 
eric Newlin Price, “Stir together a de- 
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Social Graces: Peccy Bacon (Drypoint) 





Ecclesiastes: LEwts DANIEL (Litho) 


American Prints Between Two World Wars 


THE YEARS between 1914 and 1941 
were “coming of age” years for Amer- 
ican artists. How artistically fruitful 
that uncertain interlude between the 
last war and the present struggle was 
may be seen in the large print exhibi- 
tion at Whitney Museum during March. 
Arranged by Carl Zigrosser, curator of 
prints at the Philadelphia Museum, and 
called “Between Two Wars,” it illus- 
trates with 260 exhibits “every mode of 
expression and tendency” during this 
unforgettable period, which besides be- 
ing fantastically exciting and experi- 
mental, was also one of the most pro- 
ductive epochs in U. S. print history. 

Zigrosser’s arbitrary time placement 
of his exhibition, which had its premier 
in Philadelphia, is logical. He writes in 
the catalogue: “The entry of the United 
States into the second world war seems 
to mark the beginning of a new epoch 
with vast potentialities for good and 
ill as far as the artist is concerned. At 
any rate it seems a significant turning 
point from which to survey the achieve- 
ments of what might be called the gen- 
eration between two great wars.” 

With the first world war jolting Amer- 
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ica out of its provincialism, the native 
artists began turning to new ideas. Some 
of the glamour was removed from Eu- 
rope and Americans started taking 
pride in their own land and its achieve- 
ments. Throughout the ten galleries the 
flowering of this period of American 
printmaking is explained by Zigrosser’s 
excellent selections ranging from work 
by the rebels and realists of the “Ashcan 
School,” to other and later exponents 
of the American school, who recorded 
honestly and directly even the squalor 
of their native heath. 

Then came the Depression. Artists 
went through trying times but still 
continued to record American life, 
though social significance crept more 
and more into their work and the op- 
pressed became popular pictorial mo- 
tifs. The Federal Art Project, created 
to aid artists in distress, made a definite 
contribution in spite of mistakes and 
criticism. The W.P.A. subsidy gave im- 
petus to technical experiments. Accord- 
ing to Zigrosser, an important contribu- 
tion of the Project “has been the devel- 
opment of special graphic techniques: 
silk screen in New York, color lithog- 
raphy in Chicago, carbograph in Phila- 
delphia, stylotint and crayon aquatint 
in Cleveland.” 

That American artists know their 
craft is proved by this diversified col- 
lection of etchings, lithographs and 
woodcuts. Technique has strengthened 
as the great army of printmakers has 
increased. As Henry McBride of the 
New York Sun commented: “Only a few 
years ago our printmakers could be 
counted on one hand, but the command 
was issued, ‘Let there be prints,’ and 
lo, the Whitney Museum is now inun- 
dated with them. How wonderful it will 
be when some of these artists, in addi- 
tion to acquiring the process, will also 


acquire the ability to comment shaml @ on 


ly on life, like Gavarni; or savagely, like en 
Hogarth; or eloquently, like Daumier: sembl 
Contemporary comments deal 

with theatrical life, typical pleasure points 
pursuits or street scenes, as in Lawrenea becau: 
Beall Smith’s Theatre Magic, Don Free] .: 

man’s Casting for Character, Eugene The 
Fitsch’s 42nd Street, 1938, Social Grace uirec 
by Peggy Bacon, Steeplechase by Regi gentec 
ald Marsh and Paul Cadmus’ scrambled ‘ 
Stewart Cafeteria scene. Other pictori- ton’s | 


al concepts are I am an American } 
Raymond Steth, Ecclesiastes by Lew 
Daniel, Protective Custody, 1939 by W 
liam Sharp, Sailor Beware by Evere 
Gee Jackson and Ezekiel’s Wheel by 





ia 
te 
Ruth Starr Rose. Interesting head stué Sic 


ies are offered by Fletcher Martin, Wil ber ot 


Barret and Jokn Carroll. Remb 

While some of the landscapes are ‘ 
frankly decorative, the artists’ imaginal make 
tion seems to have had greater play if secon 
this field, as in Minnesota by John So} are ¢ 
cha, Night on the Mountain by Victorig trait 
Huntley, Landscape with Memories b Téte 
Minetta Good, Ox Bow Ground by Fran} wync 
cis Chapin, Wind and Rain by Gran§ chari 
Reynard and Neighbors by Merrit Maug of di 
zey. Lively interest characterizes thd ang ; 
lithography and color print sections, es} and t 
pecially in the active examples by Ru 
sell Limbach, Lloyd W. Wulf, Adolf witnc 
Dehn, Emil Ganso, Ivan Le Lorraine 4 dry-p 
bright, Thomas Benton, Earle Milley ;, 
and William Gropper. Fantasy is bes print 
presented in Rendezvous in a Landscape wrot, 
1939 by Federico Castellon, Renaissane 
by John McClellan, Mishap by Carrol 
Cloar, and Artist’s Life by Hughie 
Smith. 

Where does printmaking stand a jaccy 
America enters upon her second worl shag, 
war of the generation? Zigrosser draw§ , 
an encouraging conclusion: “Prints i it 
America have attained their maturity pit, 
more quickly than painting and sculp althc 
ture. There is no doubt that in th ant, 
graphic arts the American and the Mex} gig, 
ican are the strongest national school 
of today . . . We may not have hag); : 
much of a past in prints, but we have 
a present—and a future.” Twi 
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"I tchings of John 


1 wus Gerald L. Brockhurst was 
' ing with Augustus John, he began 
1, collection of John’s prints, selecting 
ap! an impression from every plate the noted 
like gritish artist etched. Brockhurst as- 
"| gembled 114 subjects, which with trial 
numbered 151 etchings and dry- 
ts, many of them exceedingly rare, 
use John pulled very few impres- 
sions from certain plates. 

The Brockhurst collection was ac- 
quired by Albert H. Wiggin and pre- 
gil sented to the Boston Library, which is 

all now exhibiting the entire group. Bos- 
ton’s collection is one of the two most 
comprehensive in the world (the other 
being that of Campbell Dodgson). 

“There are many plates worthy of 
special mention,” writes Boston’s print 
curator, Arthur W. Heintzelman. 
“Among the early subjects are a num- 
ber of self-portraits that remind one of 
Rembrandt in treatment, lighting, and 
eS al nose; the personal touch, however, 
nagina: 
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makes John’s plates individual in their 
play it secomplishment. Notable among these 
hn Sol are the artist’s very first etching, Por- 
/ictoriq trait of the Artist, and a later plate, 
ries bY Téte Farouche. The likenesses of Percy 
y Fram) Wyndham Lewis, Benjamin Waugh, and 
Gran§ Charles McEvoy are all fine examples 
it Maud of direct and unprejudiced portraiture 
ZeS 


and masterly etching. Profile of Bella 
and the scarce Coster Girl are excellent 
technical achievements in pure biting 
without retouching by either etching or 
dry-point.” 

In concluding his essay on the John 
“prints on view, Curator Heintzelman 
“4 wrote: “Every line in John’s etchings is 
essential, as it is in his painting, where 
"| there is not a superfluous stroke of the 
‘| brush. The great simplification and un- 
finished parts of his plates are not care- 
“lessness or affectation; the fact is that 
these parts were so treated because they 
Were considered unessential to the com- 
position. His work has nothing to do 
with theories; it preaches no lesson, and 
although at times it may seem unpleas- 
ant, one cannot ignore it. The merely 
smooth and pretty etchings, whether in 
nerve or subject, are anathema to 























Twice Chosen Prints 


From the 372 etchings, drypoints, 
aquatints and engravings that comprised 
the Society of American Etchers’ re- 
cent annual exhibition, 100 have been 
selected for a traveling show. Repre- 
Sentative of the variety and scope of 
, the annual (see Feb. 15 Dicest), these 
100 selections were shown during the 
first part of March at the Grand Cen- 
tral Galleries in New York and will 
later be seen in Washington, D. C., Still- 
water, Oklahoma, Youngstown, Ohio, 
and other widely separated cities. 

This year approximately 35 of the 









# 100 printmakers selected for the travel- 
¢ ing edition of the annual are making 
esses their first appearance therein. Among 





these are Will Barnet, Sascha Brastoff, 
Harold F. Collinson, Harold C. Geyer, 
Charles Heaney, Moses Hyman, Stephen 
lant, Lino S. Lipinsky, Robert Fulton 
Logan, Pasquale Masiello, Loraine 
bore, Max McAfee, George Picken, 

Pickhardt, Fermin Rocker, Robert 
Yon Neumann, Oscar Weissbuch and 


eed Y 


ceesq2ames Mallory Willson. 
t Digeh March 15, 1942 











Battle of Bunker’s Hill. Engraving by J. G. Mueller, after Trumbull 


Prints of U. S. History in the Making 


THE Oxp Print SHop in New York 
has just acquired an unusual collection 
of copper-plate engravings of the per- 
sonalities who figured in the American 
Revolution and in the War of 1812. 
There are more than 60 items in the 
collection, most of them published while 
their subjects were alive and very much 
in the public mind. Among them are 
portraits of naval and military heroes, 
of political leaders, of traitors and dis- 
tinguished members of the enemy forces. 

Establishing the show in time and 
character is a mezzotint of General 
George Washington, made by Valentine 
Green, after a painting by Trumbull, in 
1781 while Washington was Commander 
in Chief of the Continental Army. Akin 
in spirit are a portrait of John Hancock 
(1775) President of the American Con- 
gress (engraver & publisher not known); 
a three-quarter length portrait of John 
Adams, shown holding the Federal Con- 
stitution; a pair of portraits, in the stip- 
ple technique, of Washington and Jef- 
ferson, engraved by D. Edwin from the 
likenesses by Rembrandt Peale, and a 
tinted mezzotint of Benjamin Franklin 
by P. A. Alix. Contrasting exhibits are 
studies of the hero John Paul Jones 
(several are included) and one of Trai- 
tor Benedict Arnold. 

J. G. Mueller’s The Battle of Bunker’s 


Hill, after Trumbull, depicts an impor- 
tant land engagement, as Combat Me- 
morable, a French engraving of the en- 
gagement of the Serapis and the Bon- 
homme Richard, carrys overtones of 
America’s early naval tradition. Other 
naval battles on view include two from 
the War of 1812: The Engagement of 
the Constitution and the Guerrier and 
The Battle of Lake Erie, the latter from 
a drawing by Sully and Kearny. 

The Old Print Shop’s show, in sum, 
recaptures the flavor of the United 
States’ earliest struggles. The exhibits 
picture the people and the events that 
not only set the country on its direction, 
but also insured continuance of that di- 
rection. (On view through March 31). 


The Faithful Colt 


The Metropolitan Museum is exhibit- 
ing, through May 3, a group of 130 Colt 
percussion revolvers, dating from 1836, 
when Samuel Colt patented the first 
multifiring arm, to 1872. Colts have 
fought their way through all U. S. trou- 
ble, and examples from every period, 
some exceedingly rare, are included. 

Centered in the show is William M. 
Harnett’s amazingly realistic canvas, 
The Faithful Colt, loaned by the Wads- 
worth Atheneum of Hartford. 


Battle of Lake Erie. Engraving from Drawing by Sully and Kearny 
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PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - Inc 


30 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Ww 


Public Auction Sale 
April 1 at 8:15 p.m. 


FRENCH, AMERICAN 
AND OTHER 


PAINTINGS 


Works by Renoir, Henner, 
Monet, Pissarro, Thomas 
Moran, Roybet, Jan Steen, 
Brueghel, Pascin, Diaz, 
Sisley and other artists. 


From the Estates of the Late 
ROSALIE H. STONE 


WILBUR L. CUMMINGS 
And Other Owners 


On View from March 28 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 25c 


PAINTINGS 


EUGENE HIGGINS 


Until April 


KLEEMANN 


GALLERIES e 38 E. 57 ST. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


SCHNEIDER & CO., Ine. 


123 West 68th Street New York City 
Special Attention Given te Mail Orders 


ATTENTION DEALERS! 


We have a large supply 
LINEN AND COTTON ARTISTS’ “CANVAS 
Handmade, air dried, all widths. 
Samples on request 


U. S. ART CANVAS COMPANY 


114-116 East 28th St., New York 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 
15c per word, per insertion; minimum 
charge $1.50. Terms: cash with order. 
Each word, initial and whole number is 
counted as one word. 


NEW colored water color, pastel and chalk pa- 


pers. Write for sample booklets. Fredrix Co., 
140 Sullivan Street, New York. 


ASK FOR BRAXTON’S New Catalog on raw 


wood frames. Braxton, 353 East 58th Street, 
New York. 
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La Mediterranée: Monet 


March Auctions at Parke-Bernet 


DurRING the last half of March the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries of New York are 
holding two auction sales; the first, to 
be conducted on the afternoons of the 
19th, 20th and 21st, brings to collectors 
a selection of French and English 18th 
century furniture, together with tapes- 
tries, paintings, porcelains, Georgian 
silver, fans, Aubusson and Oriental car- 
pets. The second sale, featuring proper- 
ty of Richard L. Sandfort, Inc., will be 
held the afternoons of March 27 and 28. 
Modern furniture occupies an important 
place among the offerings, accompanied 
by modern decorations, painted metal 
furniture and statuary for gardens. 

On the 28th, the Galleries are opening 


an exhibition of paintings which will be 
sold on the evening of April 1. Here are 
Portrait of a Young Girl by Renoir, Por- 
trait of a Girl by Henner, La Mediter- 
ranée by Monet, Soleil Couchant by 
Pissarro, Autumn Winds and Golden 
Days by Thomas Moran. Other Ameri- 
cans are Inness, Eilshemius and Pascin. 
Degas is included with bronzes (series 
B) and Diaz, Sisley, Ziem and Fromen- 
tin with canvases. 

Also going on exhibition the 28th are 
a collection of Oriental Lowestoft porce- 
lain, Sheraton and Hepplewhite furni- 
ture, table service, tankards, platters 
and other items. Sale date for these lots 
is April 4. 


The Auction Mart in New York 


Appearing in order are the name of the artist, the 
title, the name of the sale, the buyer (if any an- 
nounced), and the price. P-A indicates the Plaza 
Art Galleries; P-B stands for Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; and K indicates Kende Galleries. 
Paintings 
Corot: Chevrier Italien au bord d'un Golfe 
(P-B, Patterson, et al) 
Couture: Mademoiselle N.V. 
son, et al) 
Corot: Landscape with 
(P-B, Patterson, et al) 
Hassam: Dune Pool (P-B, Patterson, et al) 
Graff, Anton: Baronin Gerini di Monte 
Vecchi (P-B, Patterson, et al) Mortimer 
Brandt 
Reynolds: General Stringer Lawrence 
B, Patterson, et al) Karl Lorvenich 
Jan van Os: Flowers: Pair Paintings 
B, Patterson, et al) 
Carpi, Antonio: Madonna and Child 
Patterson, et al) 
Boticelli (follower of): 
(P-B, Patterson, 
Flemish School: 
Patterson, 
Prints 
Currier & Ives: Lightning Express Trains 
Leaving the Junction (P-B, N. Y. Zoo- 
logical, et al) Kennedy & Co. ................ $1,250 
Currier & Ives: Emigrants Crossing Plains 
(P-B, N. Y. Zoological, et al) 
Bigg, W. R.: Black Monday and Dulce 
Domun, mezzotints (P-B, N. Y. 
logical, et al) 
Keating—Smith: four mezzotint engravings 
(P-B, N. Y. Zoological, et al) 
Smith, J. R.: Return — Market and 
Feeding the Pigs (P-B, N. Y. eee 


Fago: 
550 


800 
500 


(P-B, 


The Holy Family 
et al) Andre Weill .... 
The Holy Family (P-B, 
DAMES. visibnedeccatencestnercbedenciniions MRA 


4,700 


Furniture, Tapestries, Etc. 

Oriental Lowestoft armorial dinner service 
(P-B, Winthrop) a+ $2 

Oriental Lowestoft armorial dinner service 
(P-B, Winthrop) 

George III wine collers, 
throp) 

Sheraton, 
throp) 

Chippendale, English, break-front mahogany 
bookease (P-B, Winthrop) 1 


1 
pair (P-B, Win- ‘ 


Auction Calendar 


March 19, 20 & 21, Thursday, Friday & Saturday 
afternoons, Parke-Bernet Galleries; from New- 
man & other collections: French & English 
18th century furniture; tapestries, paintings 
porcelains, Georgian silver, fans; Aubusson & 
Oriental carpets. Now on exhibition. 

March 27 & 28, Friday & Saturday afternoons 
Parke-Bernet Galleries: property of Richard L. 
Sandfort, Inc.: modern furniture and decor® 
tions for interiors; painted metal furniture & 
statuary for gardens and terraces. On exhibl 
tion from March 21. 

April 1, Wednesday evening, Parke-Bernet Gallet 
ies; from Stone & other collections: Paintings 
by Renoir, Henner, Monet, Pissarro, Inness 
Ziem, Moran, Eilshemius, Pascin & other& 
On exhibition from March 28. 

April 4, Saturday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Gallet 
ies; from Noyes, Cummings & other collec 
tions: Oriental Lowestoft porcelains: Englist 
furniture; table service, platters, tankards, ete 
On exhibition from March 28. 


The Art Digest 
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ITwo Philadelphians 


Two PROMINENT women artists are 
js month being honored in their own 
qunity: Mary Butler and Violet 
Oakley, both of Philadelphia. The shows, 
‘Ming held at the Pennsylvania Acad- 
yand the Woodmere Gallery, respec- 
y, are retrospective and in each 
ss review careers that have culmi- 
ied in high honors for both exhibitors. 
it the Academy are landscapes, ma- 
es, still lifes and a portrait sketch. 
the artist and her exhibits Dorothy 
safiy wrote in the Philadelphia Rec- 
: “While artists of lesser vision de- 
lp creative myopia, Mary Butler 
ts through the near-sightedness 
it can come from too great concen- 
‘ration upon the trials of little people 
yrest her eyes on mountain vistas, or 
br ears in the pound of sea on rocks. 
x mountains are rooted on solid, en- 
wing bases. They push up from the 
rth, and there is about them an aloof- 
that sets them apart from the bick- 
of men. . . . The real message 
of her solo exhibition lies less in her 
accomplishment for individuals or or- 
ganizations than in a personal integrity 
expressed in the direct strength of her 
brush stroke.” 

Of Miss Oakley’s Woodmere exhibi- 
tion Miss Grafly wrote: 

“Always astonishing in its virtuosity 
and variety, her art has the great com- 
mon denominator of an idealism that 
can read into an army altar triptych 
destined for the battlefield a message 
of peace... . 

“If, at times, her idealism of charac- 
ter robs it of personal punch, it also 
gets behind personality to what Miss 
Oakley herself believes—that there is 
a noble idealism in human nature. 

“Her display goes back to a complete 
survey of her murals in the State Capi- 
tol at Harrisburg; to triptychs and 
stained glass windows, studies made in 
Geneva, sketches caught here and there 
all over the world during her wander- 
ings in the interest of peace, and finally 
to a portrait chronicle of Philadelphia 
society that links the generations over 
a period of some 40 years.” 


As Moderns See Christ 


Sensing what he believes to be a re- 
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....$2,500§ turn to religious concepts, Fernando Pu- 
© 5.004 ™a of the Puma Gallery, New York, has 
in- scheduled an exhibition which, opening 
-- 1,00) Apr. 6 and continuing through the 25th, 
.. 1,550] Will be devoted entirely to sculptures 
"Y ,.300§ 2d canvases depicting Christ. Called 
“Modern Christs,” the exhibition, one of 
the first to be limited to this category, 
will stress the modern artist’s portray- 
ar als of Christianity’s founder. 
Among the exhibits, many of which 
will make their first public appearance 
Satwas | in this show, will be canvases by Max 
English} Weber, Jean Charlot, Puma, Mane Katz, 
anon &4 Sted Nagler and Tschacbasov; and 
Sculptures by De Creeft, Hugo Robus, 
eet | Nevelson and Maldarelli. 
| decora 
niture & 
1 exhibl: TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 
t Galler [Cut makers to Tue Art Diczst] 
Paintings 


Specialists in 


Innes, 
others. FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
t om Your inquiry solicited 
r 
English 229 8S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 





ards, ete. 





Disa March 15, 1942 
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Senor Perotti Here 


SENoR JOSE Perotti, director of the 
School of Applied Arts of the University 
of Chile and a noted painter and sculp- 
tor, has arrived in the United States to 
superintend a traveling exhibition of 
work by Chilean artists. The exhibition, 
which includes canvases and sculptures 
by 63 artists, will open around March 
20 at the Toledo Museum. 

Senior Perotti, in an interview with 
the New York Herald Tribune, called 
attention to two huge Government con- 
struction projects through which Con- 
cepcion and Chillan, two cities razed by 
the 1939 earthquake, will be rebuilt, the 
former in modern and the latter in 
Spanish Colonial style. The project will 
cost 200,000,000 pesos, and, according 
to Chilean law, 5 per cent of this sum 
will go to pictorial and sculptural adorn- 
ment, thus providing an abundance of 
work for native artists. 

Sefor Perotti told a Times reporter 
that the exhibition of U. S. art, held 
last September in Santiago, had bro- 
ken all attendance records, drawing 23,- 
000 visitors in 26 days. “So much inter- 
est was aroused by the exhibition,” 
Senor Perotti said, “that there is now a 
desire in Chile for a permanent exhibi- 
tion of the art of the United States in 
the Museo Nacional in Santiago.” Be- 
cause of the war’s devastation in Eu- 
rope, he added, “the influence of that 
Continent on the art of this Hemisphere 
will be lost for two or three generations, 
but art in this Hemisphere now has so 
much vitality that it does not have to 
look elsewhere for inspiration.” 


For Russian Relief 


Dong Kingman, Chinese artist, has 
donated a new painting, Yosemite Val- 
ley, to aid the soldiers fighting as allies 
to his countrymen. The donated work 
will be auctioned in San Francisco, pro- 
ceeds going to the Russian War Relief. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 





FUNDAMENTALS OF DRESS, by Marietta 
Kettunen. New York: McGraw-Hill; 533 
pp.; illustrated; $3. 

The author, an art instructor in the 
University of North Carolina, tells girls 
and women all about clothing them- 
selves. A brief survey traces history of 
clothing, other sections treat color, 
budget buying, weaving and associated 
topics. 

2 


TITIAN, RAPHAEL, GOYA, VAN GOGH, 
REMBRANDT, Et GRECO. New York: Hy- 
perion Press. Each book contains 26 
reproductions, four pages of text; each 


Miniature, pocket-sized monographs 
on the masters. Text gives outline of 
the artists’ careers and lives; illustra- 
tions reproduce their most important 
paintings. The series will ultimately 
constitute a history of art. 


I WisH I Coutp Draw, by Percy V. 
Bradshaw. New York: Studio Publica- 
tion; 96 pp.; profusely illustrated; $3.50. 

An experienced teacher sets about do- 
ing something for the layman with an 
urge to draw. A simple, direct “how to 
do it” volume that treats its subject 
soundly and in easy stages. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY MUSEUMS, 
by Laurence Vail Coleman. Washing- 
ton: American Association of Museums; 
81 pp.; 38 illustrations; $1.25. 

A valuable survey of the plants and 
activities of America’s college museums 
by the director of the American Associ- 
ation of Museums. Important for refer- 
ence; full of ideas and suggestions for 
fledgling school museums. 





4_———mmm JW 10 DO IT! 





If you’ve always wanted to draw, paint, etch or make things, here is a list 
of books that will get you started. If you have already started, they will give 
you invaluable aid, improve your technique, explain professional short cuts. 


1. THE NATURAL WAY TO DRAW 
by Kimon Nisotaides. A great teacher and a 
great draftsman here puts forth ‘‘a working plan 
for art study,’’ based on his own eminently suc- 
Sen career. Profusely illustrated, 221 pp., 


2. HOW TO MAKE IT BOOK OF 


CRAFTS by Curtiss Sprague. A “how to do 
it” book of unusual scope. Accurate, full instruc- 
tions, complete with diagrams and detailed in- 
structions. Profusely illustrated, 247 pp., $3.00. 


3. TECHNIQUES OF SCULPTURE 
by Ruth G. Harris and Girelamo Piccoli. A critic 
and a sculptor-teacher here merge talents to 
produce an illuminating, lucid and expert ‘“‘how 
to do it’? volume on a subject that has long 
oa such a book. 88 pp., 37 illustrations. 


4. STILL LIFE OIL PAINTING by Marion 
8. Zimmer. The author-teacher tells about her 
art in chapters dealing with materials, form and 
drawing, lights and darks, compositions and 
forcefulness, picture making and metheds for 
teachers. Illustrated in color, 133 pp., $3.00. 


5. FASHION DRAWING by Francis Mar- 
shall. This nationally known author tells how 
it’s done, from selecting materials, studying and 
developing a technique te coping with editors 
and art directors. Valuable for all hoping to 
——” artists. Profesely illustrated, 96 
pp., $3.50. 


6. HOW TO DRAW ’PLANES by Frank 
A. Weoetton. With airplanes more and more in 
and advertisements, this excellent vel- 


ume is invaluable for illustrators and advertis- 
ing artists. Illustrated, 64 pp., $1.00. 


7. HOW TO STUDY PICTURES 
by Charles Caffin (revised). The book tells the 
layman what to look for in pictures—and why. 
INustrated, 544 pp., $4.00. 


8. CREATIVE LITHOGRAPHY ty Grant 
Arnold. A_ nationally known printmaker tells 
how to make lithographs, from preparing the 
stone to the final print. Illustrated, 214 pp., 
3.00. 


9. ETCHING PRINCIPLES AND 


METHODS by Clifford Pyle. Step-by-step de- 
scription of methods and materials used in pro- 
ducing etchings. A second section outlines mezzo- 
tint, monotype, drypoint and soft-ground etch- 
ing. Wlustrated, 180 pp., $3.00. 


. HOW TODRAW FEMALE FASHION 
by Walter Foster. A foundation course in the 
fundamentals of a lucrative field of art. Illus- 
trated, 48 pp., $1.00. 


Se ae Be ORDER NOW =e ws et me 


Book Department, 352 
THE ART DIGEST, 

116 East 59th Street, 

New York, N. Y. 


Herewith please find &.................... for 
which you will send me the books I have 
circled. 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8&-9-10. 
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Where to Show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date—The Editor. 


Asbury Park, N. J. 


ASBURY SOCIETY’S 5th WATERCOLOR & 
SCULPTURE ANNUAL, March 30 to June 
8 at Hotel Berkeley-Carteret. Open to all 
artists. Media: sculpture & watercolor. Fee: 
$1 for non-members. Jury. Cash prizes. 
Last date for arrival of entries: March 23. 
For complete details write Clara Stroud, 
Santander, Asbury Park, N. J. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

NEGRO ARTISTS ANNUAL, April 19 to 
May 10, Atlanta University. Open to all 
Negro artists. Media: oil and watercolor. 
Jury. Prizes: $500. Last date for return of 
blanks: April 4; of entries: April 13. For 
blanks & data write Hale Woodruff, Art 
Exhibition Chairman, Atlanta University, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Bluefield, W. Va. 

MOUNTAIN ARTISTS 4th ANNUAL, spon- 
sored by A.A.P.L., May 10-16. Open to all 
mountain artists. All media. Fee: $1. Last 
date for arrival of entries & cards: April 
30. For information write V. Black, Vivene 
Art Studio, Bluefield, W. Va. 

Bridgeport, Conn. 

ART LEAGUE ANNUAL, April 24 to May 
8, Burrough Public Library. Open to all 
artists. All media. No fee. Jury. Cash 
prizes. Last date for arrival of entries: 
April 17. For cards & data write Malvina 
M. Barth, 542 Ocean Ave., West Haven, 
Conn. 

Chicago, Il. 

ETCHERS SOCIETY’S 32nd ANNUAL, April 
1-30, Roullier Galleries. Open to all mem- 
bers. All metal media eligible. Last date 
for receiving entries: March 21. For com- 
plete data write James Swann, 2343 Geneva 
Terrace, Apt. 311-E, Chicago. 

([NSTITUTE’S 2ist WATERCOLOR ANNU- 
AL, May 14 to Aug. 23. Open to all art- 
ists. Media: watercolor, pastel, drawing, 
tempera, gouache & monotypes. Jury. $1,100 
in prizes. Last date for receiving cards: 
March 23. Dates for arrival of entries: 
March 30 to April 9. For cards & data 
write Daniel Catton Rich, Art Institute of 
Chicago, Chicago. 

Dallas, Texas 


ANNUAL ALLIED ARTS EXHIBITION, 
March 29 to April 25, Dallas Museum. 
Open to all Dallas County artists. All me- 
dia. No fee. Jury. More than $1,000 in 
prizes & awards. Last date for arrival of 
ecards: March 21; of entries: March 22. 
For cards & data write Dallas Museum 
of Fine Arts, Dallas, Texas. 


Jackson, Miss. 


MISSISSIPPI ASSOCIATION’S ist WATER- 
COLOR ANNUAL, April 4-30, Municipal 
Gallery. Open to all artists. Media: water- 


FINE ARTISTS’ 
COLORS 


OIL — WATER 
TEMPERA 
PASTEL 
AQUAPASTEL 


Pure... 
Brilliant... 
Reliable... 


color, gouache, tempera. Cash prizes. Jury. 
Last date for arrival of blanks & entries: 
March 25. For blanks & data write Karl 
Wolfe, c/o Municipal Gallery, 839 N. State 
St., Jackson, Miss. 


Newark, N. J. 


ACADEMY OF ARTS NEW JERSEY EX- 
HIBITION, March 22 to April 11. Open 
to all New Jersey artists. Media: oil, wa- 
tercolor & pastel. Jury. Medals. For de- 
tails write T. R. Bogut, Director, Academy 
of Arts, 847 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 

New York, N. Y. 

ACADEMY OF ALLIED ART’S 12th SPRING 
SALON, April 16 to May 16. Open to all 
artists. Media: oil & watercolor. No jury. 
Last day for arrival of exhibits: April 6. 
For information write Leo Nadon, direc- 
tor, 349 W. 86th St., New York City. 

AUDUBON ARTISTS’ ANNUAL, April 19° to 
May 2, Eighth Street Gallery. Open to all 
professional artists of N. Y. and vicinity. 
All media. Fee: $3. Jury. For blanks & 
complete data write Murray Rosenberg, 
740 W. 187th St., New York City. 

BRONX GUILD’S 20th ANNUAL, March 22 
to April 19, at Botanical Garden Museum. 
Open to all artists. Fee: for non-members: 
50c & $1, according to size of entry. Media: 
oil, watercolor, drawing, pastel, prints & 
sculpture. Jury. Date for receiving exhib- 
its: March 21. For details write Miss Char- 
lotte Livingston, 2870 Heath Avenue, Kings- 
bridge, New York City. 

NATIONAL ACADEMY’S 116th ANNUAL, 
April 8 to May 16, at National Academy. 
Open to all American artists. Media: oil & 
sculpture (graphic art & architecture sec- 
tion to be held next autumn). Jury. 13 
cash prizes & 3 medals. Entries to be de- 
livered March 23 & 24. For cards & full 
data write National Academy of Design, 
1083 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Parkersburg, W. Va. 

4th ANNUAL, April 26 to May 30, Parkers- 
burg Fine Arts Center. Open to residents 
& former residents of Ohio, Pa., Va., & W. 
Va. Media: oil & watercolor. Jury. Cash 
prizes. Last date for arrival of blanks: 
April 17. For blanks & data write Fine 
Arts Center, 317 Ninth St., Parkersburg, 
W. Va. 


Rockford, Ill. 
ASSOCIATION’S 18th ANNUAL, April 6-30. 
Open to all members (membership require- 
ment: $3 dues). Medium: oil. Jury. Fee: 
$2. $150 in prizes. Last date for arrival of 
entries: March 26. For information write 
the Association, 737 N. Main St., Rock- 
ford, Ill. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
ASSOCIATION’S 6th ANNUAL, May 5-31, 
San Francisco Museum. Open to all Amer- 
ican artists. Media: watercolor & pastel. 
No fee. Jury. More than $1,000 in prizes. 
Last date for return of cards: April 17; 
of entries: April 24. For data write San 
Francisco Museum, War Memorial Bldg., 
Civic Center, San Francisco. 
Springfield, Mo. 
SPRINGFIELD MUSEUM’S 12th ANNUAL, 
April 1-30. Open to all present and former 
residents of Missouri and neighboring 


. . . produced to conform 
to the exacting standards 
and specifications of The Amer- 
ican Artists Professional League. 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. BALTIMORE, MD. 
Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 


states. Media: oil, watercolor, pastels 

prints. Jury of awards. Last date for m¥ 
turn of entry cards: March 19; of exhibits: 
March 25. For details write Miss Deborah, i 
D. Weisel, Springfield Museum, City Hall, ra? 
Springfield, Mo. : 


Washington, D. C. 


WATERCOLOR CLUB'S 46th ANNUAL fe 
April 14 to April 26, -Corcoran Gallery To | 
Open to all artists. Media: watercolor 
pastel, prints. Fee: $1 for non-member | 
Jury. $100 in prizes. Last date for arriygj ‘Miss 
of cards: March 23; of entries: March % }) . 
For cards & data write Mrs. Frances } f nat! 
Combs, 3820 Kanawha Street. ment, | 


g six 
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Competitions fin: 


eacnin 
NATIONAL HOSPITAL DAY POSTER CON. beaphs 
TEST: Poster designs “which emp’ " 
the scientific, personal and social y: play 
of community hospitals,” are eligible. rated 
prize: $200, three $50 awards, plus r 
hospitalization to winners. Jury headed by hist 
Director Rich of Chicago Institute. Cl Expl 
date: March 20. For data write (and seal 
entries to): C. Rufus Rorem, Nationa) 2% 
Hospital Day Committee, American Hos factor 
pital Association, 18 E. Division St., Chi edu 
cago. p 
THIRD ROSENBERG TRAVELING SCHOL. put fo 
ARSHIP: Paying up to $1,500, this schol Meuylar 
arship is open to artists who have ak f-. 
ready demonstrated their ability or “pro. §p his 
fessional standing,” who have registered tion 
in the California School of Fine Arts for 
at least two semesters. Age limits: 25 t 0 
35, although exceptional talents beyond %| The 
will be considered. Closing date: March 
31. For applications write San Francises mendac 
Art Association, 800 Chestnut St, San 
Francisco, Calif. ; 
PSYCHIATRIC ASSOCIATION EMBLEMP 
COMPETITION: The Association offers hollec 
$500 in awards for an emblem design. They eZ 
should preferably be vertical in shape and Pe & 
deal with the Association’s work and thegife 0 
social implications inherent therein. Closing}. tin 
date: April 15. All drawings to be sent to ; 
the Association at 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New piicia 
York City. Concerning administrative mat-}, tior 
ters write Austin Davies at this address. 
For data on the Association and its work, 
and on the general purpose of the compe 
tition address Dr. Gregory Zilboorg, 14 E ars 
75th St., New York City. 


SOCIETY OF MURAL PAINTERS: The So The 
ciety announces its 1st Ernest Peixotto gecte 
Memorial competition for award of $100 forh, m; 
outstanding painting or mural design by 
an artist under 30. Work must have been ers. 
completed after Jan. 1, 1940. Closing date: hy py 
April 15. For details write Peixotto Me 
morial Competition, c/o National Society of PVE 
— Painters, 3 E. 89th St., New York# §a: 

ty. 

KATE NEAL KINLEY FELLOWSHIP: Uni- 
versity of Illinois board of trustees an- per c 
nounce lith annual fellowship, open 
college graduates in the arts and paying 
$1,000 for 1 year of advanced study. Clos- 
ing date: May 1, 1942. For application 
blanks and data write Dean Rexford New- 
comb, College of Fine and Applied Arts, 
Room 110, Architecture Building, Univer} § 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY’S FRESHMAN 
ART & ARCHITECTURE SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS: The university offers one $400 and 
four $200 scholarships in art, and one $400 
and four $200 scholarships in architecture 
to graduates of accredited high schools on 
a competitive basis. Contestants must sat- 
isfy entrance reqirements. Closing date for 
receipt of applications: June 25. Before 
submitting samples of work, get data & 
papers from Dean H. L. Butler, College 
of Fine Arts, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


Irish Canvas Arrives 

Despite war-time shipping difficulties, )__ 
essential artists’ materials from abroad 
do reach these shores in occasional lots. 
Irish linen canvas, though growing dra* 
tically scarce, is not entirely cut off. It OF 
New York City the U. S. Art Canvas T 
Company reports that a large shipment 
has just come through. It is now in prot 
ess of being primed, and will shortly 
be available to artist material dealers 


THE FINEST COLORS FOR ARTISTS & ART STUD 
ORPI 2133. COLO 
TALENS keroucn’coxors 
‘REMBRANDT oil colors now availa 


AVAILABLE AT YOUR FAVORITE STORE 
THE MORILLA CO. © wew York - Los A 
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T arriyai | Miss PERSIS CLARK, head of the Cin- 
ee b nati Museum’s education depart- 
Ment, has instituted a course compris- 
» six two-hour meetings during which 
Machers are being instructed in the use 
¥ museum-owned properties as aids in 
aching various subjects. Slides, photo- 
~phs, reproductions, paintings, craft 
splays and art objects will be demon- 
Heated as means of dramatizing courses 
is history, geography and social studies. 
Explains Miss Clark: “The impor- 
aa tance of visual aids in teaching is a 
an Hos factor being more and more recognized 
St, Chi w educators, but it is sometimes diffi- 
SCHOL uit for the teacher to seek out the par- 
an Heular correlative material available 
or “pr. ja his community. It is with this reali- 
istered ion in mind that this short, synoptic 
8: ts ae e has been planned.” 
aS The course, which should be of tre- 
‘rancisep mendous help in familiarizing teachers 
St, San the museum’s collections and in 
{BLEyphowing them how best to use these 
n offers hollections in their work, will serve also 
a ip gear the museum more tightly to the 
and thefife of the community. Teachers com- 
a nleting the work assigned will be given 
za, New pificial credit by the local Board of Edu- 
Naa pation. 
Tress, 
ts work, 
> compe- 
g,14E 
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ParsonsConcentrates Curriculum 


The emergency speed-up that has af- 

ected industry and education has begun 

sign byfo Make itself felt in art training cen- 

ive beeng@ers. In New York, the Parsons School 

i. pf Design will institute an “‘emergency 

, e- * ° 

ciety of Program” beginning June 1. 

; Says the school’s announcement: 
ere will be no decrease in the num- 

ber of weeks of attendance required for 


The So- 
Peixotto 
$100 for 


the hans hofmann 


By FRANK CASPERS 


a certificate, but students electing to 
continue their courses through June and 
the summer session, to Aug. 14, will 
acquire 10 weeks’ additional credit for 
the year. Present first-year students will 
thereby be able to graduate nearly six 
months earlier than under the regular 
program.” 


Pre-Columbian Art 


An exhibition of pre-Columbian art 
was the early March feature in the gal- 
leries of the Newcomb School of Art, 
Tulane University, New Orleans. Loaned 
by the university's Middle American Re- 
search Institute, the show, which closed 
March 14,-comprised nationally famous 
examples of sculpture in clay, marble, 
stone, gold and other materials. 

The main purpose of the exhibition, 
the school announced, was “to empha- 
size the aesthetic value of the artefacts 
rather than their historical or archeo- 
logical interest.” 


Yale Gallery Enriched 


Among recent accessions announced 
by the Yale University Gallery are 
Beach Scene by Boudin, given by Ed- 
ward B. Greene; The Judgment of Ju- 
piter by Samuel F. B. Morse, given by 
the late Russell Colgate; Ice Pond, a 
watercolor by Richard A. Kimball, giv- 
en by Wilmarth S. Lewis; From Deer 
Isle, Maine, a watercolor by John Mar- 
in, given by Philip L. Goodwin; Mrs. 
Richard Kent, by John Greenwood, (pur- 
chased) and Aboriginal Landscape by 
Margaret Preston (purchased). 

Mrs. Henry O. Havemeyer donated to 
the gallery 50 watercolors and gouaches 
by Worden Wood, depicting ships of the 
U. S. Navy. 
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june 15 — sept. 15 


“OZENFANT SCHOOL 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING, COMPOSITION 
The School of Modern Art" 


SPRING 1942 


Courses for: 
Beginners, Students and Teachers 


ART OF TODAY 
208 E. 20th, N. Y. © GR. 7-9723 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


on ee: 


WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 


Scholastic Awards 


IN the second regional high school art 
exhibition (which closed March 14 at 
Macy’s in New York City) Harriet Scher 
of New York took top honors in oil 
with her Portrait of a Girl. She cap- 
tured the same award last year. 

Other winners in this competition, 
which is sponsored by Macy’s and Schol- 
astic Magazine, are, in oil, Harold Paris; 
in watercolor, Lawrence Jensen and Ri- 
ta Spiegel; in sculpture, Marie Bugeja 
and N. Cappiello; in ceramics, Bettina 
Margolin and Alex Kosta; in prints, 
Doris Miles, Edward Anderson, Max 
Hisler and Thomas F. Naegele; and in 
drawing, Wallace Reiss, Marvin Ehr- 
lich, Thomas F. Naegele, Robert Meyer, 
Barbara van Norman, Dorothy Nyberg 
and Lillian Ruvinsky. Top winners in 
each category receive a one-year schol- 
arship to Pratt Institute in Brooklyn. 

All exhibits will be sent to Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh, where, beginning 
May 6, they will be on view as partici- 
pating entries in the nation-wide phase 
of this American high school art com- 
petition. 


THE 
BROWNE 
ART CLASS 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


A School where artistic indi- 
viduality and creative talent 
are encouraged. Credits given. 


George Elmer Browne, N.A. 


Instructor 


FIGURE e PORTRAIT e STILL LIFE 
AND LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
Write for Circular 
BOX 82, PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


FINE ARTS CENTER 


Summer Art School: June 15 to August 21 


BOARDMAN ROBINSON, ARNOLD BLANCH, ADOLF DEHN, 
Lawrence Barrett, Otis Dozier, George Vander Sluis, Harold 
Ray Jackson . .°. Drawing, painting, landseape, moral 
decoration, lithography, art education . . . Free catalogue. 


Address: General Director, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


Burlington-on-Lake-Champlain 
July 8 - August 18 
BARSE MILLER - HERBERT BARNETT 
ADVANCED PAINTING 
EUGENE MYERS - ART EDUCATION 


Write for Bulletin Elizabeth V. Colburn 
Director of Art, Summer Session, Burlington, Vt. 
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For more than a decade THE 
ART DIGEST’S school depart- 
ment has paid handsome divi- 
dends to schools advertising 
therein. Many of the nation’s 
most successful teachers have 
built up large enrollments by 
using THE ART DIGEST ex- 
clusively. 


Their results are your guar- 
antee of effective returns. For 
suggestions on enlarging your 
enrollment consult Joseph 
Luyber, Advertising Mana- 
ger. Summer Schools are be- 
ginning their advertising in 
this issue. The price is $7.00 
per inch. 


THE ART DIGEST 


116 East 59th St. e New York 


THE 


NEW HOPE SCHOOL OF ART 
SUMMER SESSION NEW HOPE, PA. 


June 28 - Aug. 22 Two four week terms 


ELEVEN INSTRUCTORS 


Classes in: Portrait, Landscape, Figure, 
Water Color, Still Life, Decoration, Illus- 
tration, Abstract and Non-objective, 
Murals, Sculpture, and Survey. 
Special week-end class (Saturday and 
Sunday) in landscape painting. 


Catalogue on request: 


NEW HOPE SCHOOL OF ART 


emus NEW HOPE, PENNSYLVANIA aoe 


PAINT 
with 
FLORENCE V. CANNON 
Historic Old Marblehead, Mass. 
June 29 - Aug. 31 


For information write: 
MISS CANNON, 576 BENSON ST., CAMDEN, NW. J. 


ICHMOND SCHOOL OF ART 
WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE 


Fine art, advertising art, costume design, teacher 
training, interior decoration, crafts. College ac- 
tivities; Women's dormitory; B.F.A. degree. 
Minimum charge. including board, $600. Catalog. 


Dr. H. H. Hibbs, Jr., Director, 224 Shafer St. 
Richmond, Va. 


WAYMAN ADAMS 
Annual Classes 
In Portrait Painting and Lithography 
June te September 
s 


Addres: 
Elizabethtown, New Yerk 
in the s 
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57th Street in Review 
[Continued from page 23] 


gree from Wellesley, a teaching job at 
Goucher College, delineation of micro- 
scopical views of pathological brain 
specimens at Johns Hopkins, life class 
in Munich, and stage design with Adolph 
Appia. Stir them all together and you 
have the line of Hesketh.” 


The Call of the Sea 


Marines have long been a popular 
subject with the artists, and this par- 
ticular branch of painting is variously 
expressed in the group show at the 
Eighth Street Gallery (until March 21). 
From clipper ships and Gloucester 
schooners to rocky shores and quiet wa- 
ters, the exhibition gives a fair sur- 
vey of marine painting, with watercol- 
ors taking the lead in quality. Most 
pleasant are the fishing scenes of John 
Chetuct and the rock-and-water views 
by Adolph Bierhals. Other exhibitors 
with interesting examples are Evan- 
geline Cozzens, James S. Hulme, Hjal- 
mar Amundsen and William Fisher. 


A Decade of De Pauw 


How an artist changes style and tac- 
tics over the course of years is seen in 
“A Decade of Experiment” by Victor de 
Pauw at the Fifteen Gallery until Mar. 
23. This could be a group show, judging 
from the different techniques experi- 
mented with—from the rather finicky 
Still Life of Indian masks and objects 
to the sparsely conceived High Unicycle 
Sensation, the latter an apt impression 
of two clever circus performers doing 
one-wheel stunts. De Pauw, well known 
for his New Yorker covers, also shifts 
from a pleasant lake scene and a lino- 
leumesque abstraction to a crowded 
gouache of menacing figures called The 
Betrayal. More distinctively de Pauw is 
a clown and a gaudily garbed per- 
former getting some Shut-Eye amid 
plumes and armor. 


Debut by G. S. Lipzon 


Another auspicious debut being made 
this season is by G. S. Lipson at the Up- 
town Gallery (until March 26). This 
young lady, speaking out for the first 
time, turns in a performance that would 
do credit to any seasoned exhibitor. Her 
watercolors of fruits and flowers are 
richly free and rampant, with emphasis 
on velvety values and intricate design, 
such as Nostalgic, an arrangement of 
sumac and grapes. In these poetically 
decorative compositions may be seen 
the artist’s fondness for autumn colors 
and hardy vegetables. Miss Lipson’s 
accent on color is best exemplified in 
Vegetable No. 2 and the eloquent Es- 
sence of Flowers. 


Ben Zion Interprets the Bible 


Three pictures make up Ben Zion’s 
show at the Bonestell Gallery during 
March. These emphatic works, which 
need a whole room to hold them, deal 
with Biblical themes developed in a 
modern Zion manner. There is the End 
of the Flood with its dove and rainbow 
and a massive hand extended for the 
olive branch; also the Creation of Adam 
in a prehistoric world with smoke issu- 
ing from his nostrils and his ribs con- 
spicuously exposed. More idyllic is the 
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SUMMER CLASSES ON CAPE Cop 


PORTRAIT ¢ LANDSCAPE « STILL LI 
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JUNE 29th TO SEPT. Sth 


ENROLL AT ANY TIME 
DURING THE SEASON 


Write for Folder 
Address THE SECRETARY 


BOX 78, NORTH TRURO, CAPE COD, 


JUNE 15 TO SEPTEMBER 16 
ADVANCED STUDENTS & 
PROFESSIONALS ONLY 


JAY CONNAWAY 


MONHEGAN. ISLAND, ME. 


Write te MACBETH GALLERIES 
11 E. 57th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


UMBERTO 


ROMANO 


Catalog on Request 
5 €. 73 ST., &. Y¥. C. 
REgent 4-3117 OF ART 

Credits Given “6 Moors” 
JUNE 15 - SEPT. 11 cast GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


California School of Fine Art 


Maintained by 
The San Francisco Art Association 


Regular Session—August 18 to May ! 


Fine and Applied Arts 
Write for illustrated catalogue 


Chestnut and Jones Streets, San Fr. 


Art Academy of Cinci 


Founded 1869 
Professional training in 
and applied arts. Day and fi 
classes. Moderate a 
Summer Term: June 
August 8, 
mation address: 


WALTER H. SIPLE, D 


Art Academy Cincinnati,? 


THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


Kansas City, 


School of Design for , 
97th Y ear. Design, illusa 
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CNNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
aD: I TAAML, 


e Professional training in Painting, 
Sculpture (stone cutting), Illustra- 
|» tion and Mural Decoration; also the 
| coordinated course with the Univer- 
‘sity of Pennsylvania confers the de- 
gree of B.F.A. and M-F.A. 

Each ar this Academy awards 
$25,000. in scholarships and prizes. 
The enrolment records of this—the 
first fine art school in America— 
lists the best of past and contempo- 
rary American artists. 

Summer School at Chester Springs 
provides training similar to that given 
in the Philadelphia Winter School. 
Distinguished faculty. Booklet. 


Henry K. Hotz, Jr.. Curator 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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h URBI SOLER 
MAY MODELLING © STONE CUTTING © WOOD CARV- 
¢ LIFE DRAWING © CASTING © TERRA COTTA 
214-216 East 34th Street, New York City 
Y LExington 2-6404 


OHN HERRON 


ART INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Painting, Sculpture, Commer- 
cial Art. Teachers’ Training. 
Illustrated Catalog on request. 


Donald M. Mattison, Director 


No. 831 
. dennewein Indianapolis, Indiana. 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


ear courses in PaintTinG, INTERIOR Dec- 
on, DesicN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
| Commerciat Art, Pus. Scuoot Art. I ead- 
to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
) 0 L 4 L. Butier, Dean 
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School of the Minneapolis Institute of arts. Certificate 
in Painting, Sculpture, Advertising Art, Fashion Desién, 
ion, Interior Decoration. Day and evening classes. 
§ free. 200 East 25th St.. Minneapolis 
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B el UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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B.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, Il- 

lustration, Advertising Art, Dress 





on Illustration, Crafts. Teacher 
course. Students may live on 
Campus and participate in all activities. 


\ Second Semester opens February 2 and 3, 1942 
For information, address: 
A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 
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green garden of Adam and Eve with an 
abundant apple tree and a green-eyed 
yellow snake hissing a purple hiss. 


Etienne Ret at Lilienfeld’s 


Etienne Ret, exhibiting at the Lilien-<" 


feld Galleries through April 4, paints , 
winsome and delicate ladies, the wasp- 

waisted and the innocent. The lovely” 
creatures have Madonna visages as in 

Annunciation and Repentance, but oc- 

casionally something creeps in to dis- 

turb their self-imposed tranquility and 

their expressions are not so demure. 

Ret works in a slashing manner with 

as much concern for technique as he 

has for these wistful faces. Bountiful 

in color and spirit are the effervescent 

Bouquet and The Horse and Angel (the 

horse is quite in evidence but the angel 

couldn’t be found). 


Inspired by the Negro 


To commemorate the 75th anniversary 
of Howard University, Professor James 
V. Herring has assembled an exhibition 
of 75 American paintings depicting Ne- 
gro subjects. Titled “The Negro as a 
Subject in American Art,” the show 
comprises work by white artists and re- 
mains on view in the Fine Arts Gallery 
of Howard University (Washington, D. 
C.) through April 1. 

Many of the paintings have been 
loaned by Eastern museums and private 
collectors. Included are such outstand- 
ing works as Thomas Eakins’ Portrait 
of Henry O. Tanner, the portrait of 
Ethel Waters by Luigi Lucioni, Marian 
Anderson by Paul Meltsner, the dancer 
Randolph Sawyer and the composer 
Reginald A. Beane both by Robert M. 
Jackson. Eastman Johnson’s Old Ken- 
tucky Home, owned by the New York 
Public Library, is also among the ex- 
hibits, as are canvases by Trumbull, 
Henri, Homer, John Carroll, Robert 
Riggs and Simka Simkhovitch. 


College Art Ass’n Elects 


At its recent annual meeting (held 
at Yale University), the College Art 
Association re-elected Dr. Sumner McK. 
Crosby of Yale, president; Miss Myrtilla 
Avery, vice-president, and Mark Eisner, 
treasurer. A new officer is Dr. Walter 
W. S. Cook, who succeeded Rensselaer 
W. Lee as secretary. 


Aesthetics Congress to Meet 

The American Association for Aes- 
thetics, with headquarters at the Uni- 
versity of Scranton, Scranton, Pa., an- 
nounces the second American Congress 
for Aesthetics, to be held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on April 23, 24 and 25. The 
meetings will take place at the Catho- 
lic University of America. 


Materials Reference Book 

A 224-page illustrated reference book 
of artists’ materials has just been issued 
by Arthur Brown & Brother, New York 
dealers. All available materials in every 
category have been included. The work 
will be sent free to schools, art direc- 
tors, advertising agencies and purchas- 
ing agents; requests should be made on 
Official letterheads. 


Exhibits at National Museum 

Reynold H. Weidener, Michigan print- 
maker, is the featured exhibitor, through 
March 31, at the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion’s United States National Museum. 


CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


URENT 
STUBBS 
DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI- 
TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 
NO TUITION—ENTRANCE FEE $25 
Write: MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary, 
for Catalogue A. 


Ralph M. Pearson’s 
COURSES BY MAIL 


in creative painting, modeling and draw- 
ing will help to keep an emotional balance 
in critical times, will renew the vitality 
of the professional, will initiate the ama- 
teur into the creative art of the ages. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP e S. Nyack, N. Y. 


RINGLING *” 


Study Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art, Fashion Arts, 
Interior Decoration in sunny Florida. Faculty of outstand- 
ing artists. Use Ringling Cireus and Ringling Museum. 
Outdoor classes all winter. Dormitories. Unbelievably low 
cost. Write for catalog & folder “‘In Florida Sunshine.” 


Sorasote, FLORIDA 
BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


Sarasota, 

Est. 1876. Professional School—two year general and 
advanced diploma courses. Drawing, painting, sculpture 
(wood and stone), mural, jewelry, silversmithing, com- 
mercial art, etching and lithography, anatomy and per- 
spective. Technical and historical courses. Tuition & 
Travelling Scholarships. 

Entrance Scholarship Competition in May 
Write for illustrated catalogue. Russell T. Smith, Head 
235 The Fenway Boston, Massachusetts 


The ART INSTITUTE 
Chicago 


Art, as well as individual courses for specific needs. Fully 
accredited. Distinguished faculty. Apply now for Summer 
Registration. Write for illustrated Catalogue. Address 
INineis 



























63rd year. Professional 
school offering degree 
and diploma courses in 
Fine Art and Industrial 


Box 77, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, 


TIS ART 


INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF L. A. COUNTY MUSEUM 
WINTER TERM IN SESSION. DIPLOMA COURSES 


IN FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS. DISTIN- 
GUISHED PROFESSIONAL FACULTY INCLUD- 
ING GEORGE BIDDLE AND PAUL CLEMENS. 
MODERATE TUITIONS. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
2401 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


| 1825 - BALTIMORE - 1942 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 












School of the Society of Arts and Crafts 


JOHN CARROLL 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
47 WATSON STREET, DETROIT 





Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 
Miluatrated Catalog A.on Request 
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F 
bitions for AAPL members. Radio Mer 


operated with daily announcements, alities 
15 minute art programs. Six hunéllkew 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


INCORPORATED 


NATIONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
152 West 57th Street, New York 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD 8. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York 


TECHNICAL ADVISER : HAROLD C. PARKS 
17 Collinwood Road, Maplewood, N. J. 


NATIONAL VICE-CHAIRMAN : ALBERT T. REII» 
154 West 57th Street, New York, c/o A.A.P.L. 


NATIONAL TREASURER : TABER SEARS 
1060 Park Avenue, New York 


NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS COMMITTEE 


CHAIRMAN : NILS HOGNER 
69 Macdougal Street, New York 


AMERICAN ART WEEK: Annually, November 1-7 
Florence Topping Green, 104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 


Eprror: Wilford S. Conrow 


A national organization of Americans working impersonally for contemporary 
American art and artists with common sense and fair play. 


The 14th Annual Meeting 

More than 180 attended the League’s 
Annual Dinner-Meeting at the Salma- 
gundi Club, New York City, February 
28th. Our National Chairman presided. 
The National Treasurer’s report showed 
that the League continues, as hereto- 
fore, modestly solvent; and the Nation- 
al Secretary’s, that in spite of depres- 
sions or war, our membership remains 
about two thousand. 

On nomination by Miss Margery Ryer- 
son, Chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, Edmund Magrath, Chairman of 
the New Jersey State Chapter, was 
elected to the National Executive Com- 
mittee. Mr. F. Ballard Williams re- 
quested Mr. Lober to present in person 
the League’s Medal of Honor in gold 
(designed by him) to Miss Grace Hack- 
ett, delegated by Mr. John G. Wolcott, 
Massachusetts State Chairman, to re- 
ceive it, because she had been Massa- 
chusetts State Director of American 
Art Week in 1940. The award was to 
the Massachusetts State Chapter for 
distinguished service in that year. 

Miss Hackett responded at length 


SQ THAT 


showing how widespread was the co- 
operation given her. She accepted the 
medal on behalf of hundreds of col- 
laborators. 

Mrs. Florence Topping Green, Nation- 
al Director of American Art Week, then 
announced the State Chapter winning 
the 1941 prize paintings, giving in each 
case a digest of the American Art Week 
report that had won the approval of 
the jury of award: 

1. New JerSsEy—Mrs. H. H. Liggett, 
who sent an excellent report, classified 
with each county’s clippings. American 
Art Week lasted a month and every 
notice from the press was marked AAPL 
American Art Week. This is quite im- 
portant because we found many N.A.W. 
clippings in the reports from some of 
the states. The State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Mrs. W. H. D. Koern- 
er, Chairman, gave fine assistance. The 
Governor and 140 mayors made proc- 
lamations. There were sales to the 
amount of $3,000. Fifty more are pend- 
ing. Spring Lake members exhibitions 
sales were $800 for seven paintings. All 
through the year there are art exhi- 


stores and public buildings had ¢ 
bitions. This state wins the fine pg 
ing presented by Kenneth How, 
Winding Road, which was painted § 
Provincetown. 

2. NEw YorK—Mrs. Percy Dec 
She made maps with stars indicat 
the number of exhibits in each eg 
She has organized the state very 
The principal work has been to acqy 
the public with the fine arts and 
produced in this section of the state. Th 
prize awarded is the fine water eds; 
by Chauncey Ryder, R.F.D. Route 3. 

Iowa—Mrs. George F. Gebers. Fifi, 
two counties responded with a total@ 
82 towns and communities reportigy 
131 groups of exhibits. They co-opm- 
ated with National Art Week but thay 
suggest that next year it would be | 
ter if one art week should be held § 
the spring and called an “art fair.” & 
clubs co-operated with schools in fiipai 
tering original art work. Plans are 
ready made for 1942-43 American Agp 
Week with the theme “Originality, t 
Parent of Progress.” There were m 
exhibitions and the total of sales for ti 
week was $1,676. The State Federatig) 
of Women’s Clubs has long made Ametikra 
can Art Week a part of their art diwy 
sion project. During the week last 
a gallery was opened at Cedar Fa 
So much interest was aroused that f 
Cedar Falls Art Association was form 
The prize presented to this state 
Roger Deering’s painting, Winter, Rug 
Maine. This prize was given by 
Deering. 

CALIFORNIA—Mr. Paul Broadwell Wii 
liamson. From this state comes a go 


mervicun Cffit us LIVE... 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS now offers two lines of 
Artists’ Oil Colors and Water Colors of the greatest 
possible permanency. They are the choice of serious 
artists on six major counts: PERMANENCE, the list 


is restricted to completely permanent pigments. 


DURABILITY achieved through pure vehicles with 
scientific formulation from proven historical fact and. 
research. STRENGTH, only pure pigment used, no 


adulterants or added fillers. 


CONSISTENCY of 


brushing and working qualities obtained by controlled 
grinding. PURITY guaranteed by statement of com- 
position on label of every tube as specified by A.A.P.L. 
PRICES are the world’s lowest for such high quality. 


For price lists, color folders and 
FREE copy of book “Enduring 
Colors for the Artist” write to 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


2700 Highland Avenue 
Norwood Sta., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Art Di 


ippings to substantiate the report. The 
ze is the painting given by Constance 
Befurtis entitled Charlotte, a study of 
white against white. 
’ MicnicAN—Mrs. W. Greason. A Chap- 
ter House has been planned and with it 
lj, patron membership, the fund to be 
wsed for exhibitions, lectures and art 
Merocrams. Michigan will receive for the 
ew Chapter House the painting given 
the Oregon State Chapter of the 
league in memory of Florence Dickson 
arsh, Storm on the Columbia, by Mar- 
et Anthony Stone. Mrs. Marsh was 
National Director of American Art 
Week, 1934. 
~ NepraskKA—Mrs. George Tildon. The 
eport contained more than 350 pages 
nd much reference was made to work 
in the schools and colleges. There were 
clippings from many newspapers. The 
inainting presented to this state is Sun- 
ni g the Bed Quilt by Georgie W. Rivers, 
BDirector of Art, Huntingdon College. 
i) The Honorable Mentions: OreEcon— 
L. C. Laughlin; MassacHUSETTS— 
G. Wolcott; Marme—Roger L. 
Deering; Puerto Rico—Mrs. Gretchen 
Kratzer Wood; Fiorma—Mrs. Myrtle 
Taylor Bradford; Louistana—Mrs. B. B. 
aPortinberry; INDIANA—Mrs. Walter S. 


Crow 


t 
i" 


yo 


REPORTS which told of a great deal of 
work for American art were received 
ffom: ALABAMA—Mrs. W. W. Rivers; 
ONNECTICUT—Mrs. Caroline Clark Mar- 
all; DELAWARE—Mrs. N. B. Currier; 
“Miumois—Mrs. Albion Headburg; MIn- 
NesoTA—Mrs. Elsie Van Dusen; MIssIs- 
ri—Mrs. Clark Wilson; Missouri— 
farrison Hartley; NEw HAMPSHIRE— 
s H. M. Putnam; NortH DakoTta— 
A. Brown; OKLAHOMA—Mrs. A. S. 
“Weese; PENNSYLVANIA—Mr. Hoyt 
ward; RHODE ISLAND—Mrs. Wesley 
ble (report lost in mail); TENNESSEE 
irs. Louis B. Clark; VERMONT—Mrs. 
ester Way; WASHINGTON—Mrs. Hron- 
- West Vircmn1a—Russell C. Parr; 
f(OMING—Mrs. Hilda Delaplaine. 


Hob Nichols, P.N.A., our guest of 
nor, emphasized that now is the time 
fartists to work for our country with 
igetfulness of self and of political is- 
The Artists for Victory group is 
ganized with such ideals. Several of 
state chairmen spoke briefly on the 
fe artists may play in this war. Roger 
ering, for Maine; John G. Wolcott, 
Massachusetts; Mrs. Florence Lloyd 
hhman, for Maryland, and Mrs. Caro- 
Clark Marshall, for Connecticut. 
John Scott Williams told of the steps 
en to organize the Artists for Vic- 
ry, how comprising some 26 art groups 
the Metropolitan area of New York. 


ended with an analysis of American 
Week. 


halysis by John Scott Williams of 
League’s questionnaire to all state 

men and state directors on “Ameri- 
Art Week vs. National Art Week.” 
46 Reports in all returned.) 


1 i 


0 Yes No 
1—Were the two events con- 
fusing? 34 6 
2—Were the two art weeks 
Successful in collabora- 
tion? 8 26 


. fl 15, 1942 


help in stimulating inter- 
est in American art? ........ 
4—Should either art week be 
discontinued? 
5—Should there be only one 
Art Week? 
6—Should the WPA art pro- 
ject be changed to assist 
more closely Amerian Art 
MND irks Sttchictasdy cos ueinicinn 31 
7—Has American Art Week 
been hurt in your state 
by National Art Week? .. 33 


Conclusion: 


It is not commendable for a National 
Government to interfere, through one 
of its agencies, with free private enter- 
prise that voluntarily is carrying on 
successfully a useful work—which the 
nation-wide celebrations of American 
Art Week have been since 1934. 


WARDING OFF SHORTAGE 
OF COBALT BLUE 


February 19, 1942 


Mr. H. K. Jenckes, O.P.M., 
Room 1533, Temporary B’ldg. R, 
Social Security Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 


Re. Cobalt Conservation Order, No. M- 
39-B-Feb. 7, 1942, which prohibits 
the use of more than 40% of Co- 
balt as pigment of a previous six 
months period for the interval Feb. 
1 to April 30; and from May Ist 
completely prohibits the use of Co- 
balt pigments in paints and many 
other things. 

Request that the prohibition of Cobalt 

in artists’ paints be reconsidered: 


Reasons: 


(1) Cobalt pigments used by artists in 
poundage is low, and the Cobalt 
metal content in Cobalt Blue but 
27%, in Cerulean Blue, but 10%. 
Cobalt pigments are among the in- 
dispensable pigments on the small 
list with a known history for per- 
manence to which most profes- 
sional artists confine themselves. 

Suggestions: 


(1) If Cobalt metal is to be conserved, 
forbid the dry color manufacturers 
to make any more Cobalt pigment 
for the present, but permit the 
artists’ paint manufacturers to 
grind up their stock of cobalt pig- 
ments on hand, and sell them until 
these present stocks shall be ex- 
hausted. 

To free Cobalt pigments from complete 
prohibition would mean much to all pro- 
fessional artists, and but slight loss of 
Cobalt metal for war purposes. 

Faithfully yours, 
F.. BALLARD WILLIAMS, National Chairman 

ALBERT T. RED, National Vice-Chairman 

WILFrorp S. Conrow, National Secretary 

Above letter sent also to: Mr. J. B. 
Davis, Protective Coating Division, O.P.M., 
Washington, D. C.; Mr. H. T. Schnell, 
Civilian Allocations Division, O.P.M., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Congressman Joseph W. 


Martin, Jr., House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


A prompt and courteous reply was 
received from Mr. Jenckes stating that 
every possible consideration would be 
given to artists’ needs, and requesting 
the A.A.P.L. to obtain from our lead- 
ing manufacturers of artists’ oil paints 
their estimate of necessary quantity of 
Cobalt pigments that would be needed 
to carry on and to advise him. The 
League’s Technical Adviser is attending 
to this. 


1. Do you know how consistency of 
color is controlled? 


2. What is the romantic story of 
American Cobalt Biue ? 


3. What laboratory progress is being 
made in improving permanency ? 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS 
CLOVER BRAND* 


Linen and Cotton 
TIME Tested 


Also 
CANVAS PANELS 


Ask Your Dealer 
Write for Samples 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 
110 West 31st Street 
New York, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of 


CLOVER BRAND PRODUCTS 
* Registered 


Headquarters 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 


COBALT BLUES 
COBALT GREENS 
COBALT VIOLETS 
CERULEAN BLUES 
GENUINE AUREOLINE 
EMERALD GREENS SIENNAS 
EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES 


— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE %& SPERRLE, INC. 
206 Fulton Street New York City 


CADMIUM YELLOWS 
CADMIUM REDS 


ULTRAMARI 
VERMILIONS 
UMBERS 


ETC. 





CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ANDOVER, MASS. 
Addison Gallery March: 
Francis Dahl. 
AUBURN, N. Y. 
Cayuga Museum March: 


Cartoong, 


Watercol- 


ors, LaForce Bailey, Gordon Grant, -: 


Merrill Bailey. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art March: 
Artists 10th Annual. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Museum of Fine Arts March: Oils, 
Guido Horvath. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Horne Galleries March: 
Rosamond Tudor; 
Blanchard. 

Guild of Boston Artists To March 
28; Paintings, Marian P. Sloane. 

Museum of Fine Arts Mar. 19-Apr.: 
Mrs. J. W. Thorne Miniature 
Rooms; 18th Century American 
Arts; America’s Army Artists. 
Public Library March: Etchings, 
Augustus John. 

Vose Galleries To March 28: Paint- 
ings, F. V. Smith. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery March 20- 
April: Masterpieces of Art. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Museum March: French Works 
of 19th & 20th Centuries; Islam- 
ic Paintings; French Graphic Art. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute March: Work by Dav- 
id Sequeira. 

Chicago Galleries March: Paintings, 
Frank V. Dudley; Portraits, Oskar 
Gross. 

Kuh Gallery March: Work by Archi- 
penko. 
Mandel Bros. 
Ass'n Annual. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Art Museum March: 
ists Show. 

CLEARWATER, FLA. 

Art Museum March 18-April: Por 
trait Group. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Museum of Art March: Work by 
Dali; Jerome Myers Memorial; Lon- 
don Fire Blitz. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Gallery of Fine Arts March: Na- 
tional Prison Art Show. 

DALLAS, TEXAS 
Museum of Fine Arts March 22- 
April: Etchings, John Taylor Arms. 

DAYTON, OHIO 
Art Institute March: 
Sheets, Knee, Cowles; 
Van Gogh. 
DENVER, COLO. 
Art Museum March: 
Loftin Johnson; 
fred Scutt. 

DES MOINES, IA. 

Fine Arts Center March: 
Davis Herron. 

DETROIT, MICH. 
Institute of Arts March: Five Cen- 
turies of Marine Painting. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Arnot Art Gallery March: 
John Taylor Arms. 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Fine Arts Museum March: W.P.A. 
Art. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Athenaeum T7o March 
22: Annual Show. 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Meinhard- Taylor Galleries March: 
23-April: English Sporting Pic- 
tures. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Herron Art Institute March: “The 
Horse in Art’; French Watercol- 
ors and Drawings. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Nelson. Gallery March: 
Show. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Foundation of Western Art March: 
9th Annual, Southern California 
Watercolor Show. 

Museum of Art March: 8rd Annual, 
Locai Ariists; Paintings, J. Patrick. 
Municipal Art Commission March: 
Sanity in Art Society. 
Perls Galleries To April 11: 
ings, Milt Gross. 
Stendahl Galleries March: 
scapes, William Wendt. 
Vigeveno Galleries To March 24: 
Paintings, Oscar Van Young. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

River Road Gallery To March 28: 
Watercolors, Arthur Allen. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery March: Oils, 8. By- 
ron Stone; Prinis, Lilian Miller. 

MAITLAND, FLA. 

Research Studio Gallery 7o March 
28: “In Spain,” Andre Smiih. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memorial Gallery To March 
27: “Through the American Land- 
scape.”’ 


34 


Maryland 


Work by 
Paintings, Carol 


March: Ridge Art 


Cincinnati Art- 


Watercolors, 
Paintings, 


Work by Tom 
Portraits, Wini- 


Paintings, 


Etchings, 


Midwestern 


Draw- 


Land. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Institute of Arts March: War at 
Sea; 19th Century French Prints. 


ye Walker Art Center March: Chinese 


Paintings. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Artists of Today Yo March 28: 
Work by Avery Johnson. 

Newark Museum March: Paintings 
and Sculpture, New Jersey A.A.P.L. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Munson Gallery March: 
John Taylor Arms. 

Public Library To March 24: 
tures, Florence Sims. 

Yale Gallery To March 22: 150 
Years of Australian Art. 

NEW LONDON, CONN. 

Lyman Allyn Museum March: 10th 
Anniversary Show. 

OKLAHOMA CITY. OKLA. 

WPA Art Center March: Printmak- 
ers Society of California. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Academy of Fine Arts To March 
29: Mary Builer, Retrospective; 
Fellowship Annual. 

Art Alliance To March 27: Work 
by Hallie Beagary; March 18-Apr.: 
Architecture and Allied Arts. 

Museum of Art March: Art in Ad- 
vertising; March 21-April: Phila- 
delphia Watercolor Club. 

Print Club March: 16th 
Print Show; 
ance. 

Univ. of Pennsylvania March: Na- 
tive Peoples in Theatre of War. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum 
shire Artists. 

PORTLAND, ME. 

Sweat Memorial Museum 7o March 


Etchings, 


Minia- 


Annual 
Work by Benton Spru- 


March: Berk- 


28: 59th Annual. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Museum March: Jab the Axis! 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Art Club March: 
tercolor Club. 

Fine Arts Museum March: 
ennial, Contemporary 
Paintings. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL. 

Crocker Art Gallery March: Prints, 
Wuanita Smith; Paintings by Lo- 
cal Artists. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Fine Arts Gallery March: Oils, Wil- 
liam Gropper; Prints, Paul Jacou- 
let; Watercolors, Alfred Owles. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum March: 
dent Artist of St. Louis. 

Eleanor Smith Galleries To March 
28: Watercolor Reproductions. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Palace of Legion of Honor March: 
Watercolors, Michael Czaja; Con- 
temporary American Painting, Work 
by Peter Takal; March 22-April: 
Mexican Prints. 

De Young Memorial Museum 70 Mar. 
25: Paintings, Corrado Cagli. 
Paul Elder & Co. To March 21: 
Watercolors, Ada Kilpatrick. 
Museum of Art March: Selections 
from Carnegie Institute. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum March: Paintings, Le- 
land Curtis; 14th Annual, North- 
west Printmakers. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

G. W. V. Smith Art Gallery March: 
“Porcelli Paintings.”’ 

Museum of Fine Arts March: “‘Cel- 
lectors Items.” 


Providence Wa- 


8rd Bi- 
American 


Indepen- 


STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 

Institute of Arts March: 
nual. 

TOLEDO, OHIO 
Museum of Art March: 
Sister Jane Catherine 

TULSA, OKLA. 

Philbrook Art Museum 
Paintings, O. B. Jacobson; 
Artists Guild. 4 

UTICA, N. Y. 

Munson - Williams - Proctor 
March: Print Show; 
Gerda With. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Corcoran Gallery To M 
Contemporary Ceramics of W 
Hemisphere; To March 2977 
by Henry V. Poor, Paul § 

Phillips Memorial Gallery 
Contemporary Americans; M_ 
er, Karl Knaths. Wy 

Whyte Gallery March: Wai 
Bertha Briggs. 7 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLA, 
Norton Gallery March: Palm 
Art League Annual. 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
Art Museum March: Oils, 
Bloch. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Delaware Art Centér To M 
Pre-Inca Period Arts. 

WINTER PARK, FLA. 
Rollins College To March 2 
Columbian Art; Contempo 
in-American Art. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Art Museum 7o March 22; 
of American Painting. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Butler Art Institute March: 
Albert Peis; Prints, Polish 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (26W8) To March 
28: Anton Refregier. 

Acquavella Gallery (38E57) March: 
Sculpture by Irene Hamar. 

H. V. Allison (32E57) March: 
19th Century French Etchings. 

An American Place (509 Madison) 
March: Paintings, Arthur G. Dove. 

Architectural League (115E40) 
March: Renderings and Sculpture. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) To Mar. 
21: National Ass'n of Women Art- 
ists; March 28-April 4: 5 Paint- 
ers from Poughkeepsie. 

Artists Gallery (113W13) 
Watercolors, John Lang. 

Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth) To March 28: Umberto Ro- 
mano. 

A. W. A. Gallery (353W57) March: 
Members Show. 

Babcock Galleries (38E57) To Mar. 
28: Paintings, Douglas Gorsline. 

Barbizon-Plaza Galleries (101W58) 
To March 23: N. Y. Society of 
Craftsmen, 

Bignou Gallery (32E57) To March 
28: 19th Century French Paintings. 

Bonestell Gallery (106E57) To Mar. 
21: Paintings, Ben-Zion. 

Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Pkwy.) 
March 19-April: Paris in Prints; 
To March 22: Recent Accessions. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) March 
17-April: Scuipture, J. Flannagan, 

Carstairs Gallery (11E57) To Mar. 
21: Paintings, A. R. Luna. 

Clay Club Gallery (4W8) 
Members Group Show; 
Service. 

Contemporary Arts (38W57) Mar.: 
Mid-Season Retrospection. 

Downtown Gallery (43E51) March: 
Battles & Symbols of U.S.A. 

Durand-Ruel (12E57) March: Paint- 
ings, Paul L. Clemens. 

Eggleston Galleries (161W57) To 
March 21: Work by Frank A. 
Brown. 

8th Street Gallery (33W8) To Mar. 
21: Marine Paintings. 

Ferargil Galleries (63E57) March: 
Watercolors, James Guy; March 
23-29: Art Directors Show. 

Fifteen Gallery (37W57) Jo Mar. 
21: Victor De Pauw; March 23- 
April; Isabel Whitney. 

Findlay Galleries (69E57) March: 
19th Century American Paintings. 

French Art Galleries (51E57) To 
April 4: Paintings by Blaias. 

460 Park Avenue To March 28: 
Portrait Show. 

Gallery of Modern Art (18E57) 
March: 19th & 20th Century French 
and American Paintings. 

James Graham & Sons (514 Madi- 
son) To March 25: American Gen- 
re Paintings. 

Grand Central Art 
Vanderbilt) To March 28: Small 
Paintings; (Hotel Gotham, 2W55) 
To March 28: Portraiis by Amer- 
ican Artists. 


March: 


March: 
Sculptors in 


Galleries (15 


Hammer Galleries (682 Fifth) Mar.: 
Imperial Russian Objets d’ Art. 

Harriman Gallery (63E57) March: 
Watercolors, Patsy Santo. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) March: 
Prints and Drawings, John Tay- 
lor Arms; Work by A. Boyd 
Cruise. 

Kleemann Galleries (38E57) March: 
Eugene Higgins. 

Knoedler & Co. (14E57) To March 
28: Jean De Botton. 

Kraushaar Galleries (730 Fifth) 70 
March 21; Drawings by American 
Artists; March 23-April: Paintings, 
Louis Bouche. 

John Levy Galleries (11E57) March: 
Barbizon Paintings. 

Julien Levy Gallery (11E57) Mar.: 
Work by John Atherton. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) Mar.: 
Etienne Ret. 

Macbeth Gallery (11E57) To Mar. 
28: Paintings, Marsden Hartley; 
Watercolors, Karl Mattern. 

MacDowell Club (166E73) March 
23-April: Paintings, Augustus Vin- 
cent Tack. 

Matisse Gallery (51E57) To March 
28: Artists in Exile. 

Guy Mayer (41E57) To 
21: Oils, Jewett Campbell. 

M. A. McDonald (665 Fifth) Mar.: 
17th Century Dutch Etchings. 

Metropolitan (Fifth at 82) Mar.: 
Work of Rembrandt; Prints by 
Piranesi; Appreciation of the Arts. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison)- 
March: 10th Anniversary Loan 
Show. 

Milch Galleries (108W57) March: 
Gloucester Society of Artists. 

Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) To 
March 28: Paintings, Leslie Ran- 
dali. 

Morgan Library (29E36) 

The British Tradition. 

Morton Galleries (130W57) To Mar. 
28: Paintings, Rebecca Mahler. 

Museum of City of New York (Fifth 
at 103) March: N. Y. Work of 
Stanford White. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
March: Children’s Festival of Mod- 
ern Art; March 18-April: Henri 
Rousseau. 

Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(24E54) March: Group Show. 
National Academy Galleries (1083 
Fifth) To March 29: 75th Annual, 

American Watercolor Society. 

Newhouse Galleries (15E57) March: 
English Portraits and Landscapes; 
Sporting Paintings. 

Newman Gallery (66W55) To Mar. 
28: Black and White Show. 

Newton Gallery (11E57) March: 
English Paintings. 

N. Y. Historical Society (170 Cen- 
tral Pk. W.) March: Dickens in 
N. Y.; “America Calls.”’ 

Nierendorf Gallery (18E67) March: 
Paul Klee. 

Number 10 Gallery (19E56) To 
March 28: Etchings, Alice Stand- 


March 


March: 


ish Buell; Oils, Bonnie W. 
Old Print Shop (150 exil 
March: Honest Americans. 
Orrefors Galleries (5E57) 
Joep Nicolas. 

O'Toole { 


James St. L. ] 
23-April: Work by 


March 

Ogden Abbott. ‘J 
Passedoit Gallery (121E57) 
March 28: Paintings, Edwin I 
inson. # 
Perls Gallery (32E58) 
Paintings, Darrel Austin. 
Pinacotheca (20W58) March; % 
Schnitzler. y 
Primitives Gallery of Harry 
(555 Madison) March: 150 
of American Primitive Pai 
Puma Gallery (59W56) Ma 
rical Paintings. 3 
Raymond & Raymond {( 
March: American Group 5m 
Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) 
Watercolors, Eliz. SparhawkJt 
Riverside Museum (310 & 
Dr.) To March 22; Bomb 

ists Group. : 
Robert-Lee Gallery (32057) J 
French Reproductions. 

Paul Rosenberg & Co. (16 
March: Work by Max Weber. 
Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth) 
Watercolor and Scutpture &i 
Schaeffer Galleries (61E57) 
Old Masters. 
Schneider-Gabriel Galleries ( 
To March 21: 19th Century” 
tercolors. s 
Schoenemann Gallery (605 
son) March: Old Masters. 
Schultheis Galleries (15 
Lane) March: Fine Paint 
— Seligmann (15E57) To | 

: Portraits and Landscapes, 

A and Living Artiste. 
Jacques Seligmann (5E57) 
Gothic and Seen Tapes 
and Works of A 
60th St. Galleries ‘(22R60) To 
4: Work by American A : 
Sterner Galleries (9E57) 
Modern Paintings. 
Studio Guild Gallery (130 
March 28: Paintings, Cai 
Marshall. x 
Uptown Galleries (249 West 
To March 26: Watercoloré, 
Lipson. j 
Vendome Gallery (23W56) To ! 
28: Group Show 
Wakefield Boe a ll (64E55) 
Charles Owens. 

Weyhe Gallery (794 ext 
March: Work by Pierre 8 
Whitney Museum (10W8),, 
Sculpture & Drawings; * 
Two Wars.” 
Wildenstein & Co. (19E64) 
Children of France. : 
Willard Gallery (32E57) Mar, 
April 4: Work by John Fe 
Howard Young Gallery (2 
March: Old Masters. ’ 
Zborowski Gallery (61E57) 
Paintings, Arthur Frank. 


The Art Dig 








